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To the READER. 


22 know what is paſſing in the. world of 
pleaſure and amuſement, you «vill eafily judge 


of the confiſtency of the fentiments, and the reality 
and importance of the fatts contained in the fal- 


lowing pages. 

The writer, whvever you may ſuppoſe him to 
be, is one of the buſy, active, pleaſure-taking 
part 'of mankind; but be has abſented himſelf 
for à few evenings from the © various buſtle 
« of reſort,” to fit in judgment on his own heart, 
as well as to call other people to account ; not that 
he ſuppoſes there is any ſuch Being as a man de- 
void of vanity, or that himſelf is leſs infected 
than ſome of his neighbours : but as amuſement is 
the great object of his lucubrations, his very love 
of pleaſure has led him to ſpend fome leifure filent 
bours in committing his thoughts to writing. If 
be thinks erroneouſly, or writes improperly, or in- 
efficacioufly, he may fo far diſcover bis faults ; 
but bis zeal for religion, and the warmth of 
bis wiſhes for the happineſs of his friends, ac- 
quaintence, and fellow-ſubjets, will, he bopes, 
be fo apparent as to require no vindication. 
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LETTER, I. 


3 have made a much earlier anſwer 

to your letter, if I had thought it .of 
leſs importance. I heartily commend your 
zeal: it is ſtrictly rational, truly religious: it 
18 founded i in that reaſon which the great au- 
thor of nature has given. us, to comprehend 
the Jaws to which he requires our obedience. 
The ſame reaſon, which with a flill but audi- 
ble voice, aſſures us, that if we comply with 
the dictates of it, we ſhall bardly fail of being 
happy; if we careleſly or preſumptuouſly neg- 
le& thoſe dictates, and refine away the ſub- 
ſtance of the law which he hath ſet before us, 
what can we in reaſon expect but puniſhment? 
And what is that law but the revelation of his 
ſupreme will, whoſe authority we cannot call 
in queſtion ?. bY 
As to the ſuhje& of your preſent animad- 
verſions, which you: imagine to be pregnant 
B with 
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with miſchief, if we carry our - thoughts 
back to the tremendous promulgation of the 
law, which requires the keeping holy the ſab- 
bath, we muſt take pains if we miſtake the 
meaning and intention of the great legiſlator. 
There were, I preſume, among the choſen 
people of God, as wiſe men as any we can 
now boaſt of; and we find, they conſidered it 
as an injunction no leſs awful than any of the 
ten, however ſome of them may appear to 
be founded more on the great principle of mo- 
ral obligations. But, what moral precept can 
be ſtronger, than an expreſs command to ſet - 
a: part one day in ſeven ; to commemorate the 
great work of creation, and the honour due to 
the creator? The firſt inſtitution of the 
e ſabbath was on purpoſe thatfmen periodical 
y celebrating the creation, might thereby 
« be preſerved from irreligion and idolatry.” 


And does not the reaſon hold ftill the ſame? 


Ve, perhaps, are in no danger of wor- 
ſhipping ſtocks and ſtones, tho the Papiſts 
have a propenſity to ſuch worſhip ; - but we are 
in the ſame danger of having no object at all 
to worſhip, except the idols of our fancy in our 


amuſe- 
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amuſements, and the burry, pomp, and parage 


r | 
When by their wickedneſs the Jews were 


grown ripe for deſtruction, and approaching 
near to the diſſolution of their ſtate, ſome of 
their rulers were ſo ignorant, or, to anſwer a 


particular malevolent purpoſe, ſo perverſe, as 


to refine away the meaning of the ſabbath, 
There was a time when they were forbidden 
to gather ſticks to make fires on that day; and if 
this was, no doubt for wiſe reaſons, commanded, 
there could be no reaſon for diſobedience. It is 
very evident from the command, with regard 
to the ſabbath, as it now ſtands delivered down 
to us, that a day was appointed for ro, as well 
as worſhip, for the uſe of men, in regard both 


to their temporal and eternal happineſs; and 


alſo. for the preſervation of thoſe works of 
creation which were immediately under ur 
direction, namely our ſervents, our burſes, 
aſſes, OXEN, and all beaſts appointed for labor. 
This comprehended one part of the great duty 
of humanity which ĩs of eternal obligation. 
So far from the- followers. of Chtiſt being 
bandes ge do works of mercy or neceſſuy, on 
[10% B 2 | the 
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the ſabbath day, our Saviour, on occafion of 
his diſciples plucking ears of corn, warns us 
expreſly to avoid the preciſeneſs of the Phara- 
faical hypocriſy—The Pharifees might ſeem to 
err on the cautious fide, but their objection 
Was ſenſeleſs and perfidious : it was as if reli- 
gious obedience was not conſiſtent with reaſon 
and the ſocial ſtate of man; that one or the 
other muſt fall ; whereas it is obvious that 
they mutually fupport each other. This gave 
riſe to that memorable ſaying of the Son of 
God, * the ſabbath was made for man, not 
man for the ſabbath. | 
When the Jews ſought to ſlay our Saviour, 


alledging that he had broken the. ſabbath day, he 


tells them, my Father worketh hitherto, and 
„ Work.“ His meaning is, © Ye have a 


e very wrong notion of the true ſabbatical reſt 
e -which God has commanded. From his 


«© work of creation, God does indeed now 
s reſt : but in acts of providence, preſervation, 
* government, doing good to his creatures; in 
«© theſe things my Father worketh hitherto, 
« and ill work for ever; and in theſe in- 
“ ſtances I alſo work, "me every good man 

« works 
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te works both on the ſabbath day, and e con- 


“e tinually.” 
Whatever we may alledge againſt the per⸗ 
verſe Jews of that time, they are now, I be- 
lieve, ſtricter in obſerving their ſabbath day, 
and in their preparation for that day, than we 
are: and for the ſame reaſon that they bo- 
gin ĩt on the evening before, and we do not; 
we have no ſuch claim to the evening after, 
i. e. the evening of our ſabbath day, as they 
have to theirs, if either can properly wy in 
any claim. 

After performing our public devotions twice in 
a day, which but for our indolence and volup- 
tuouſneſs we certainly ſhould do, if we conſider 
what acts of kindneſs and mercy are in our 
power to perform and carry into practice, we 
ſhall never be at a loſs to employ our time 
profitably. Inftead of being at a dead lift, and 
in a ſtate of apathy or impatience of the ſlug- 
gith hours, we ſhall graſp the fleeting mo- 
ments, and rejoice from hour to hour, that 
ſuch moments are ſaved to us out of the miſer- 
able oe of our time. 
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We 
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Me have unhappily ingenuity enough in 
this nation, to conſtrue away the moſt obvious 
meanings of all laws, but not to find proper 
employment for the mind; and therefore every 
' new expedient, tending to deviate from the 
apparent deſign of the great lawgiver, ought to 
give us the alarm. We live in an age, de- 
voted to amuſement, perhaps not ſo wicked as 
ſome former times have been; but neither 
have we ſo much maſculine ſenſe, or refolution 
in the cauſe of religion: we do not ſeem to 
have ſuch ſteadineſs in principle, or ſimplicity 
in manners, as ſome ages paſt have had. We 
are ready enough to ſuppoſe the preſent is the 
Moſt enlightned age: but how is the tree 
known but by its fruits? and what ſignifies 
eur light? If we do notice what we are about, 

we are in darkneſs, Upon the whole there 
ſeems to be as much reaſon to be on our guard 
at this time, as there has been at any other, 
and perhaps much more than at ſame periods. 
We are often reſtleſs, ſometimes turbulent 

about our liberty, politically conſidered. I be- 

lieve we ſhould better underſtand our tempor al 
condition as ſubjects of a free ſtate, if we ſtu- 
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died more that divine law, in which is erf 
liberty. And, if we were more fearful of of- 
fending againſt the laws of God, it is probable we 
ſhould be more truſty guardian of the laus of 
our land. 

If the travel of ten thouſand: years. cannot 
change the conſtitution of the divine law : if 
heaven and earth will paſs away, but not ohe 
jot of the divine command be abrogated, we 
ought to look well to ourſelves, that we do 
not treſpaſs, by depatting from the plain paths 
of common ſenſe and experience. The law, 
which was fo immediately delivered tb the 
Jews, was undoubtedly alike promul gated to us: 
it is our magna charts, the violation of which 
may not baniſh us from our native land, but 
make us exiles from heaven. It may not de- 
prive us of all hope of paſſing through life in a 
reſtleſs flutter, but it roots up the 2 
of hope of everlaſting reſt. Does not this con- 
ſideration render the commandments of God as | 
awful to us as if his voice were heard from a 
mountain, or a burning buſh 2 But our ad- 
vantage is, that we may have recourſe to the 
words of the Son of God himſelf, when ini 

form 
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ſorm as a man, he converſed with men, and 
inſtructed us in ſo familiar a a manner, that if it 
were conſiſtent to draw any comparilon, the 
latter might claim the pre- eminence. His de- 
clarations were the completion of the revelation e of 
the wwill of the great father of mankind. ; 

And what is the common ſenſe of * world 
in theſe times, wherever either the law of Mo- 
les, or the law of Chriſt is pratically under- 
ſtood ? When chriſtianity became exceedin: g- 
ly corrupted by the ſuperſtitions of the church 
of Rome, and the yoke was inſufferable to 
common ſenſe and reaſon, the chriſtian world 
divided. The Papiſts preſerve their pomp, 
their pageantry, and many opinions and cuſ- 
toms which are offenſive to proteſtants. 
Among theſe i is the cuſtom of what we uſed to 
call breaking the ſabbath < | How it is now de- 
nominated, I cannot tell, for there are faſhions 
even in our religion, It is certain the papiſts 
have public and private plays, operas, balls, 
muſical meetings, aſſemblies for cards, and ſuch 
like, on ſundays. We are generally very 
cautious how we imitate them, that we may 


not fall back into ſu perſtition, or adopt a 
_ doctrine, 


r 
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doctrine, which, like the tenets of Mahommed, 
flatter ſo much the corruption of human na- 
ture, in many inſtances. 

The reaſon the people give for this indul- 
gence, is, that having ſaid maſs, and per- 
formed the work required by the prieſt, they 
have nothing further to do, but divert them- 
ſelves. Me do not reaſon after the ſame man- 
ner, for you teach us better things. And as 
to the reverence due to this day, the papiſt, 
upon a, compariſon of it with certain days 
dedicated to his ſaints, ſays, the ſabbath 
comes about every week, the ſaints- day only 
once in a year; conſequently the ſaints-day, 
appointed by the church, is greater than the 
ſabbath, he does not add in ſo many words, 
though appointed by God; yet in fact and deed 
he maintains this doctrine, This 1 know to 
be the opinion'of the common i people 3 in x four 
popiſh countries. | 

In the mean time, numbers of men of ſupe- 
rior education amongſt them, ſeeing how dif- 
ficult it is to reconcile the belief and practices 
of the church of Rome with common ſenſe 
and reaſon ; and being impatient under cer- 

C _ tain 
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„ 
tain injunctions contained in the chriſtian law, 
with reſpect to temperance and chaſtity, abſo- 
lutely diſcard cbriſtianich, as a fable, fit ney to 
amuſe the vulgar. 

On the other hand, we find ſome proteſtants 
conſtrue the injunction, with regard to the ſab- 
bath, in ſo rigid a manner, as not to ſuffer 
any meat to be dreſs'd in their houſes on this 
day. They continue praying, finging pſalms 
or hymns, reading and hearing the word of 
God. Thus they too often make religion a 


laborious taſk, and groan under the burthen ; 


the conſequence of which is, that it fre- 
quently degenerates into hypocriſy, fanaticiſm, 
or pious frenzy ; extremes as dangerous as thoſe 
of the church of Rome. 

I grant, if we mean to be guarded at all 
points, we muſt confider bow to keep holy 
the ſabbath day. The manner in which it 


* ought to be obſerved among chriſtians is, 
. © in attending the public worſhip of God; in 


* hearing the word ; in reading the ſcriptures; 
ein inſtructing thoſe, over whom we have any 
« kind of influence, in the knowledge and 
« practice of their duty. In a word, it is to 

« he 
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<« be ſpent in works of neceſſity, and in works 


e of charity, and in whatſoever tends without 


e ſuperſtition, and without affectation, to the 
real honor of God, and to the true intereft 
<« and promotion of religion and virtue in the 
« world.” This opinion, indeed, leaves an 
ample latitude according to our abilities, and 
the indulgence of providence , with regard 
to the means we. are entruſted with. If we 
diffolye the mind in diſſipation, or brace it up 
beyond the meaſure which human nature can 
bear, our reaſon will forſake us; whereas we 
ſhould endevor to retain it as 2 conſtant” com- 
panion, a faithful ſollicitor, an able councel- 
lor, in the important ſuit wherein our ſouls are 
at ſtake, Without the exerciſe of reaſon there 
can be no faith, and without faith there can 
be no religion. 

If we diſcard one commandment, or groſsly 
miſtake it, the others may follow. What ſig- 
nifies ſuperiority in ſpeculation, if in practice 
we are as abſurd, as the church of Rome? If 
our fellow chriſtians of that church are pro- 
hibited reading the ſcriptures, by the tyranni- 
cal policy of prieſts, and we prohibit our- 

C2 ſelves, 
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ſelves, by our own diſſipation, not allowing 
ourſelves any leiſure, even on the day appointed 
by God for ret, what can be expected but 
ignorance and levity? I fear your remark is 
juſt, and that but few of the polite world do 
really read the ſacred writings, ſo as, from an 
habitual reflection on their truth and conſiſten- 
cy, to make them the rule of their lives. If, 


inſtead of recollecting ourſelves, and forming g 


our ations and manners to a greater reyerence 


for the ſabbath, we glide into new modes and 


further means of di ſipation, what can be ex- 
Parton, W. 


pected but a further decline of religion? The 
laws of nature in the moral, more than in the 


material world, will not be changed for our 


amuſement. 


J am very ſincerely yours. 


LETTER 
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LETTER II. 


O far 1 agree with you 2 in your 


obſervations. But do you really conceive 


that the women, who have excited your 


attention, are aware of any evil, or that 
they are more in fault than the men? I 
rather think our ſex moſt in the wrong. Be 
well aſſured, my dear friend, that in general 
there is no ſuch mighty difference as is vulgar- 
ly imagined. Were women to write as oſten 
againſt men, as men do againſt women, we 


ſhould ſee a fairer ſtate of the queſtion; but 


the intereſt of neither would be promoted in 
the leaſt degree by ſuch an abſurd conteſt. 
Women are neither better nor worſe than men 


make them by education, or temptatioun. 


Granting that upon the compariſon, imagi- 
nation predominates moſt in the female breaſt; 
women are more ſuſceptible of impreſſions of 
religion than we are, conſequently as to the firſt 
and great ends of human wiſdom, heaven does 


not ſeem to be in the ſmalleſt degree leſs in- 


dulgent 
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dulgent to them, than to us. Perhaps it was 


meant, as both are equally accountable for 


their actions, that the deficiency in judgment 


ſhould be made up in this apparent dif- 
ference. 

You may not have had the el 
which providence has thrown in my way, of 
diſcovering the arts of women, who by pro- 


feſſion diſhonor human nature. But, I 
can tell you with equal truth, that I have 


known ſtronger proofs of principle founded in 
religion, and more fortitude in the hour of 
death, in a woman of virtue, than in any 
man I have been yet acquainted with. There- 
fore rather draw a curtain over our own ſhame, 
who make ſo ill a uſe of our underſtandings, 
than employ yours in triumphing over weak- 


neſſes, which are owing ſo much to othe narrow 


neſs of education. 


The difference bomeuer i is e Ob- 


ſerve minutely, where there is a foundation of 
moral education above the ſtandard of cards, 
dreſs, and equi page, you will find a greater de- 
gree of ingenuouſneſs, more humility, a truer 
ſpirit of devotion, than among perſons of the 


1 ſame 
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ſame rank of our ſex. Take your walks round 
the polite world, and ſee how great the diſpro- 
portion is of men than of women, who are 
daring in wickedneſs. Without entering into 
the cauſes of this, if it be ſo, do not reproach 
women.—You deſpair of ſucceſs, as if truth 
were tos coarſe for a female digeſtion : this is a 
pretty conceit, but there is no ſenſe in it, if 
taken as a general rule. It may be juſt ſo far 
as regards an ill manner'd way of introducing 
truth, A woman, who is yet in the meridian 
of her charms, ſurrounded by all the blandiſh- 
ments of fortune, and the gay appendages of 
great affluence, may be reluCtant to receive a 
gueſt, obtruded on her with frowns and re- 
proaches.—But if this heaven-born viſitor is 
uſher'd in, attired 1 in all her native charms, and 
genuine fimplicity, you may be confident, 
ſhe will find at leaſt a polite reception; and as 
ſurely as the ſparks fly upward, ſhe, to whom 
truth is unwelcome to-day, will be glad to re- 
ceive it to-morrow. III health, or diſappoint- 
ments ; the loſs of parents, or of children, or of 
friends; the weakneſs of injudicious love, or 
the wickedneſs of diſguſt and hatred ; the in- 
; Juſtjcs 
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juſtice of ſome, or the inſolence of others, evils 
as common as the light, are ſo many leſſons of 
humiliation, which none but fools can avoid 


n | 
Be therefore gentle, and carry this maxim 


in your mind, that in the ſame ſenſe as the 


firſt, ſecond, and third rule in oratory, is 
action, in our intercourſe. with women, it is 
civility. True politeneſs, is but humanity re- 
fined, and adapted to the common rules of 
life; and the civility I allude to, will flow 
from ſuch a ſenſibility of female charms, as 
men of ſentiment are always ſuppoſed to feel. 
'The aſcendancy women acquire by their very 
weakneſs and dependance on us for protection, 
and the exerciſe of virtue ſet in the moſt amia- 
ble point of view, rivets the obligation to that 
kind of treatment, we call civility..-Hence you 
may conclude, that as it is a more eaſy taſk to 
flatter a woman into vice by concealing the 
deformity of it, than by telling the truth; fo 
vou may alſo flatter her into a love of virtue, 
without thundering out anathemas. Alarm 
her fears, or elevate her hopes, but by all 
means avoid the imputation of incivility. 


In 
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In conſidering! the different diſpoſitions which, 
characteriſes the ſexes, if we go ſo far back as 
our firſt great anceſtors, and the account of the 
fall recorded in the ſacred writings, which of 
the two ſhall we moſt complain of? The wo- 
man, 1 preſume, was captivated 1 an appear- 


er 


vulgarly imagined. The dent in this diſguiſe 
reaſoned ſpeciouſly, the fruit was beautiful to 
behold, and the taſte delicious. She ſaw, the ? 
heard, ſhe taſted, and was undone : it fo in- 
chanted her for. a while, that ſhe did not tee 


her ruin. On the other hand, our great pro- 
genitor, as Milton beautifully imagines, and 
as reaſon leads 1 us. to think, Ps. 
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ſince that fatal; day, in A great- 
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reaſon, and mixed with tenderneſs, ſuch 
1 all not ſeem to violate any.. freedom « common 
to rational creatures, or none but What is in 
bea danger of being abuſed, 18 neceſſary to 
the virtuous harmony of life; and happy wele 
it if our daughters \ were beter inſtructed in the 
proper uſe of 57 influence, which God Has 
given them ; and our ſons taught a more in- 
flexible adherence to the diclates of their rea- 
ſon, and the precepts of their religion, in their 

commerce with the female world. 

Now, Sir, what would you ſay if a poor lady 
were told by ſome. comely polite youn g man, 
richly' attired, and his diſcourſe adorned with 
all the ſpecious arguments of a virtuous inten- 
tion; what would you ſay if he addreſſed her 
in theſe-terms ?..< There can he no harm, Ma- 
« dam, in melodious ſounds, which, of all | the 
ad objects of ſenſe, has the leaſt x power 1 to, cor- 
4 Fupt the heart. Tt; is far better than diſcourſe „ 


e our 1 deiglbouf. 8 It i is al an n arguſe emment 
«© more, innocent than cards, as 2s thele o ten | 
{ 


* rouſe the more turbulent 8 maleyol ent 


60 * paſſions, and are the ] leſs | proper pal Sunday. 4 
3 cc « Thee 


$4 


4 Kell, you ; know: yore wes ſure 
all the world muſt acknowledge, as, there 


is nothing im immoral in muſie, but quite che 
© reverſe, the more ſanified the day, the 
more holy the deed. Pardon me, Madam 

„ ſhould think. myſelf the moſt unhappy 
* of mankind, to differ with you in opinion. 
Did the fallen angel reaſon more perſuaſively, 
when his flattery diſarmed poor, * as Mil- 
W expreſſes it ? b avi tc.ion 


NVer arm theſe bolt, that heaven of nid | 
=> Te np me with diſdain. OS 


Anda ca bead. a father, 1 


a ftiend, does not point out the evil tendency 


of ſuch à practice, a lady may very inno- 
cently; as to her intention, be guilty of intra- 
duciag a cuſtom pernicious to Wen and . 
government. VII Ia 

Conſider what 1 aid; _ when — 
have made a proficiency i in this ſtudy, and re- 
ſolve to practiſe the rules here laid down, you 
have my full permiſſion to expoſtulate with 
THT TAJ D "= the 
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ir *20 h 
the ladies and gentlemen preſent at theſe en- 
tertainments a believe the number of each ſex 
1s near equal) who are the objects of your ſolli- 


1 * * 


citude and chriſtian care. You may then re- 
mind them of the evils they at are F 
falling a 

As to the ladies, who take tlie lead, I have 
very good reaſon to believe they have the moſt 
upright intentions, and are in themſelves ſome 


of the moſt amiable women in the world. If 
any of them ſhould be ſhort- ſighted, and 
not perceive the tendency of their conduct, or 
be over-ruled by others, and you are bent on 
expoſtulating 2017 them, and with thoſe, whom 
they are ambitious of obliging, you ſee what ſen- 
timents occur to my mind on the occaſion, 
One thought leads to another; and if you 
manage ſKilfally, you may draw ſeveral im- 
portant” leſſons from an event which in one 
view ſeems Hing, and no doubt will be 
thought ſo by the generality of the gay 


wore, the”; in another it 18 of _ moment. 
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IN the buſtle of the times, hi it is fo 
faſhionable for every man to be deeply read 


in the laws of his country, try, my friend, if you 


can induce us to examine a little into the laws 
and inſtitutes of the New Teſtament, which 
are, I apprehend, more intelligible, and till 
more intereſting to us. But in the execution 
of this buſineſs, let me repeat to you, not to 
turn Cynic, for you will certainly depreciate 
your ſubject if you do. Reaſon with all the 
perſuaſive eloquence that humanity inſpires ; 
ſupport your opinion with ſentiments of reli- 
gion, devoid of every paſſion but that forrow 
which characteriſes chriſtianity : but go no 
further. Whatever exceeds this,” has ſo much 
the air of enthuſiaſm, that, reaſon ever 6 well, 
you will hardly ſucceed in the attempt. | 

Do all you can, thoſe who are impatient of 
all reſtraint which check their ardor for amuſe- 


ment, will till ſay, your animadverſions are 


the 


the produce of ſome warm-brained pietiſt or 
illiberal poor man, who thinks we ſhould do no- 
thing but gray. This you muſt expect. But 
tell them in returh; to confider how man- 
kind impoſe on themſelves; how often, being 
ſhort-ſighted, others who ſee <vell appear to 
be bind. Who but a ſerious man ſhould 
remind others of ſerious things — feel what 
you are with all your fins and imperfedtions on 
your bead, and are ſenfible of your approaches to 
the graue: yet were you. to riſe from the grave, 
you could not, according to the natural free- 
dom of the mind, do more than tell others 
abut they Should be. —Tho' all the diſtinctions 
of ſex, age, and worldly condition, are ſo 
very trifling in the great view of life, that the 
wiſeſt cannot tell what a ſingle day will bring 
forth; yet it is to gle purpole,to fer es if 
you have no audients. 

I the faireſt 4 ll es the foukf part jr 
imolligent creation muſt one day account for 
all their actions, it would be a pity that any 


dure, We are too. fure that ſome paſſion. or 


other is ever ready to enſnare, if we do not 


2 3 ] 
keep upon the Wy, Such purſuits : as theſe 
are apt to grow into Paſſions, and 


1.6 The ruling paſſion, be fl her it, G | 
„ The rung pajporn governs reglon Ai. N 


Happy we are in proportion as this paſſion! - 
operates with reaſon, and when its object is 
an unwearied application to the duties of reli- 
gion and humanity. It is then we are carried 
on by a ſacred impulſive fire, which, without 
flaming to the height of enthuſiaſm, enables 
us to march on undaunted to the wheel or 
ſtake. In the mean time, to err by vain, con- 
ceits, where the object is but mere amuſement, 
which may be enjoyed at proper times and ſea- 
ſons, is a kind of violence on nature: Wigan | 
ſuicide of reaſon... DS Sn 

To bring theſe remarks 3 to your ſabes, 
and to :my'own heart, I am fteady in opinion; 
that in whatever degree the ſabbath day is vio- 
lated, in the ſame proportion we may prepare 
to-/bid. farewell to religion. And the more 
open this violation is committed, the 1% He- 
95 indeed, but not the Jeſs dungen: and let: 
the ſenſe of religion be loſt, and the politeſt 


TY ht 
. nations 
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nations upon earth will ſoon become ſavages. 
What fignify all the arts and refinements of 
life? they will be only as the cleanlineſs and 
ingenuity of ſome kinds of brutes, but can nei- 
ther ſupport a temporal government, nor lead 
us to the everlaſting joys of immortality. 

What the poet ſays of religion in general, as 
applicable to the chriſtian world, - ſeems to de- 
pend very much on the obſervance of the ſab- 
bath : | 


ce Took round how providence beſtows on all 

&« Sunſhine and rain to bleſs the fruitful year, 

&* On diff rent nations, all of diff rent faiths, 

* And (tho by ſeveral names and titles wworſhip'd) 
ce Heaven takes the various tribute of their praiſe ; 
& Since all agree to own, at leaſt to mean, 

«© One beſt, one greatef _y Lord of all. 


Alas! ſhould we ne! on a Ged, were it not 
for the appointed ſeaſon for the wor/iup of him? 
And what tribute of praiſe ſhould we offer to 
the great author of nature, or how acknows-' 
ledge his goodneſs or his greatneſs, if it were not 
for the return of the ſabbath day? 002003 * 
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What you ſay of polite converſation being 
at a very low ebb, with regard to the propriety 
ef religious admonition, is, I humbly appre- 
hend, one proof of the conſiſtency of what T 
now advance. For, whether through abſence 
of thought, or deficiency of underſtanding, 
want of charity, or defect in zeal;-be the cauſe 
what it may, you are to ſuffer your acquaint- 
ance or your moſt loved friend to periſh, rather 
than tell him, he treſpaſſes on the laws of 
God. To be gay, agreeable, and in the faſhion, 
are in general eſteemed as much beyond good 
ſenſe and religion, as riches are valued more 
than wiſdom, or grandeur ſurpaſſes innocency 
of life. There is a falſe delicacy which inti- 
midates and over- rules us even in the moſt 
tender relations; the father and fon, the huſ- 
band and wife, the brother and ſiſter, are not 
exempt: not ſo much, becauſe the ſores of 
the mind will not bear the touch, as vul- 
garly imagined, but that it is not the fa/7z0n 
to talk as if we had any ſouls, or any thing at 
ſtake beyond the preſent life. The momentous 
concerns of eternity are not to be mentioned in 
polite company, or only touch'd in ſuch a man- 
ASTA We, ner 
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ner as to lull us into ſecurity. We are ſocial 
enough in things of little moment, but the im- 


portant benefits of ſociety, with regard to the 


immortality of the ſoul, ate moſt ſtrangely re- 
ſtricted. The reaſon is, we do not allow our- 
ſelves time to think of this matter; and —_ 
une talk of it ? f 


I am moſt ſincerely yours. 


LETTER 
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more I am perſuaded of the great truths 


it contains. It is not to be conceived that the- 


youthful part of theſe modern aſſemblies, are 
acquainted how much igſidelity abounds, nor 


conſequently are aware how any new cuſtom 


of this kind, were it continued, can have a 
tendency to promote or confirm ſuch infidelity. 
Having the pureſt intentions themſelves, they 
can hardly form any idea of danger or re- 
proach, either from the preſent or future 
times. Being countenanced by perſons of the 
higheſt rank and character, is a happy circum- 
ſtance, where a thing is unexceptionably good, 
but equally Eros, whenever the con- 
trary happens. | 
If we confider but a moment what life is, 
and how much mankind are governed by 
cuſtom; if we are ſenſible that the main prop 
of religion is the obſervance of the ſabbath- 
5 E 2 day, 


HE more I conſider your letter, the 


1 
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day, we ſhall tremble at the thought of adopt- 
ing a cuſtom, which in its nature has any ten- 
dency to/weaken that prop. 1 

It is not ſufficient that an 138 
agreeable to reaſon, and the word of God; if 
it does not receive à ſanction. from caftom ix 
will never acquire the reverenge of a law. 6 
onthe contrary, let any practice be once adopted 
as a cuſtom, however bad in its tendency, who 
can tell where it will ſtop? Human laws. 
cannot reach every kind of evil. Legiſlators 
cannot be attentive to offences, till they become 
very injurious, Cuſtom, unſupported by rea- 
ſon, is the law of fools; but, mankind. being 
much inclined to folly, where there is no law, 
cuſtom makos one, in fooliſh things, as well as 
in wiſe OeS. 4.4 

The ſabbath-day is is, in many reſpects, Wh rr 
by the civil magiſtrate ; and it is a queſtion, 


if his authority would not be exerciſed, rere 
the ſame entertainments brought inta vlg in 
low life. A porter carrying a muſical inſſtu- 
ment in the ſtreets on the ſahbath-day, is as 
ſubject to be apprehended and carried. beſare a 
magiſtrate, as if * nad carried a box of 
cloathes, 
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cloathes, Or tlie earcaſe -of 4 ſheep ;< neceſſity 
might be pleaded for this treſpaſs in the laſt in- 
ſtance, which it could not be in the former; 

If crowded muſical entertainments were to 
take place on ſundays, though we may call 
them private, they differ but little from thoſe 
which are public; and there is ingenuity enough 
in this great town, to eſtabliſh a meeting of the 
fame nature, on lucrative principles. If the le- 
giſlator will permit of it, there can be no doubt 
of ſuch an eſtabliſhment. © But ſurely they will 
not permit; and that which is not permitted 
in this ſenſe, is probibited. And how would it 


ſtand recorded in ftory, if perſons of diſtin 


guiſhed characters for politeneſs, humanity, 
piety, moſt amiable in themſelves, and fincere 
lovers of their country, continued any practice, 
until the law of the land web called in to re- 
lein 8? tb: 

Among the lower claſes of mankind, 60. 
bath breaking is generally acknowledged as the 
inlet to all the misfortunes incident to their 
ſtation And it is very obvious that the love 
of what they eſteem amuſement, is what they 
complain of as the primary cauſe of the calami- 
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ties they bring on themſelves, —No compariſon, 
inthis caſe, can be drawn but from analogy ; yet 
the example, tho in appearance remote, may 
eaſily lay the foundation of misfortunes to the 
lower ranks. - For, if our common people, who 


are ſo daring in all their purſuits, and ſo fre- 


quently violate our laws, in deſpite of the gal- 
tows, are not awed by the fear of God, they will 
not fear the laws of the land ; they will not be 
ſubject to any controll.—And if perſons in the 
higheſt rank of life adopt certain cuſtoms, not 
generally known amongſt us, under a notion 
of freedom of ſentiment, becoming their ſtation, 
or allowable to it, the vulgar will be as free as 
they, though in a more offenſive and ing 
manner. 


Thus the "TR with i to a ae 


ald cuſtom, of abſtaining from certain diverſions 


on the ſabbath-day, will be diſcarded, as mere 
ſuperſtition ; and what we are to expect will 
follow next, I leave the ee to de- 
termine. 


With reſpect to our cuſtoms and — 


of what is right or expedient, in this particular 
of our amuſements, can it be imagined, but 
Nr, "2 that 


ſhould be a metaphy/ician, I grant it: neither 


LR 1 


that there are among thoſe who never touch 
a card on 4 ſunday, as judicious, intelligent, po- 
lite perſons, as thoſe who play? And what is 
the difference ? The firſt are well apprized of 
the honeſt prejudices of the common people; 
and knowing from 'experience, that abſtinence 
from this particular amuſement, has a wonder- 
ful tendency to ſupport the diſtinction in queſ- 
tion, they refrain. The ig, either indifferent 
as to the offence they give, and ſo far the worſe 
ſubjects ; or deſirous to throw off all reſtraint of 
this kind, as no evil; or ambitious of reſerving 
this privilege to themſelves, they ſhew the way 
to the common people to do the very ſame 
thing. I believe, many condemn themſelves, 
whilſt they play, not as a real offence in itſelf, 
but as they know it to be offenſive to the 
common people, towards whom we muſt always 
caſt our eyes, or we ſhall make bad politi- 
cians. 


Let ſundays-card-players, in this proteftant 


land, ſee this argument in what light they 


pleaſe, and make what defence they can. 
If they mean that it is not neceſſary the peaſant 

1s 
it 
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it neceſſary any one, not a teacher of the 
goſpel, ſhould be deep in the ſcience of theo- 
logy; but does it follow, that it is not neceſſary 
the peaſant ſhould heep holy the ſabbath=day, 
keep it in the way he thinks it ought to be kept? 
So long as he does nothing immoral, his reli- 
gion mult be eſtimated by the purity of his in- 
2 and the frifneſs of his obedience. 
Thus we ſee how dangerous and impolitic 
| thoſe refinements are, which' have no en 

to do good, and may do eil. 

Why ſhould not zheatrical entertainments be 
emed among us, an the ſabbath-day, as 
they are amongſt the papiſts? Some of our 
repreſentations are not only innocent, but in- 
firuftive ; the reaſon is plain. We have a full 
toleration in opinion, and if our conduct is not 

repugnant to any known law, we are left free 
alſo as to practice; whereas the papiſts are 


confined in both : take away the reſtraint of | 

the law from ws; open a door for us to do as 

we pleaſe, and lherty being common to all, | 

how ſhall we ſhut it again ? We ſhall follow 

a popiſh cuſtom; and at the ſame time ery out | 

an ecclefiaſtical power and popiſb tyranny. 
We 
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We muſt keep ourſelves in awe upon ſome 


principle or other; and human laws do not 


reach all the exigencies of the preſent life, 9 
leſs can they take in a future ſtate. 
The papiſts generally think of religion as of 
a taſk to be performed: you teach us to con- 
fider it as purity of heart, and conſſtency of con- 
duct. We build on no other foundation than 
the law contained in the New Teſtament; hey 
on the mandates of the pope, or ſome other 
juriſdiction no leſs arbitrary, and abſard, Con- 
fequently every deviation from good cuſtoms 
once eſtabliſhed, is peculiarly dangerous to us. 
It is hardly 270 years ſince we aboliſhed many 
cuſtoms 'and opinions, which cut the roots 
of liberty, and poifoned the pure fountain of 
religion. : | 
There needs no evidence, my friend, to 
prove, that every example which flatters the le- 
vity or corruption of the heart, bids fair to be 
followed, be it ever fo abſurd: and as ſe 
and free as we are, this nation is under the ar- 
bitrary domiriion of a humor, we call faſhion, 
which, though we change our lord as often as 
| SEED we 
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we change the cut of our cloathes, we are till - 


ſubſervient to it, | 
For the ſame reaſon, if muſical entertain- 
ments, or any other of the ſame kind, were to 
become faſhionable on ſundays, we ſhould, ſo 
long as it laſted, be enſlaved to it. I fear the 
preparation of ſome as gueſt, and of others 
to receive company, would create ſuch a 79y 
buſile in this poor town, that the incenſe of 
prayer would not be offered up to heaven on 
that day, with any great attention by the vota- 


ries of muſic. It would be well if the fine 


world had time to go to church once in the 
day: but as to fitting at home to think, to 
commune with their own hearts in thetr chamber, 
and be flill; it ſeems to be a precept already 
erazed from the ſplendid records of modern 
times. Our viſitings alone on that day, en- 
groſs many hours: only the pious few lay 
themſelves under a reſtraint. Will the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a good office, the inheritance of a 
good eſtate, or the being a connoiſſeur in muſic, 
be accepted hereafter as an excuſe for thought- 


leſneſs ? 
1 In 
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In the mean time, if it is neceſſagy that our 
ſervants ſhould learn the difference between 
man that is immortal, and the beaſt that 
periſhes, we muſt engage them to .read the 
ſcriptures, that they may know what they are, 
and what they are not to db, to be ſaved; They 
are at preſent full as wicked as their maſters; 
ſome of them a great deal more ſo: and if 
they meditate at all, it is on a ſunday. How 
then can we anſwer it, to ſee them negligent 
on that day? But if by any new modes of en- 
tertainment we make it more difficult for them 
to be attentive on that day, we ſhall ſtand ſo 
much the more inexcuſable, with regard both 
to precept and example. 
| It is true that whether maſter or . 
4 perſons who, by their habitual practice of 
« virtue; preſerve conſtantly in their minds a 
« ſenſe of God and religion in all the actions 
« of their lives, may be truly ſaid, in the 
* chriſtian ſenſe, to keep a perpetual ſabbath.” 
But, to how few is this applicable? How de- 
ficient the beſt of us are, every man's own. heart 
muſt inform him. But conſidering how mi- 
ſerably inattentive the major part of the do- 

F.2 meſtics 
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meſtics in theſe great cities are, with regard to 
the duties of religion, it may be deemed one of 
the great misfortunes of the times. If we mean 
to act as faithful ſervants to our great Lord and 
maſter, we muſt ſuperintend their moral and 
religious conduct, as a father ſhould be watch- 
ful of his children, though not Wan in the 
ſame manner. | 
The general caſt of our e at this time, 
being ſo different from this rule, it ſeems to be 
one fruitful ſourceof the irreligion that abounds. 
Mutual confidence and domeſtic harmony can 
ariſe only from a due eſteem of the virtues of 
ſervants, and the correction of their vices. If a 
ſervant behaves irreligiouſly and impenitently, 
you may diſcharge him with diſgrace ; and if 
we were really to practiſe this rule, not capri- 
ciouſly, but on a ſteady principle, we ſhould 
ſoon be relieved, or compelled to turn our com- 
plaints againſt our own breaſt, for being omiſ- 
ſive in our duty, inſtead of complaining of their 
treſpaſſes. If we inſtructed them at the earlieſt 
period of lite, inſtead of their being carried away 
by a current of immorality, and ignorance of 
religious a they might learn even from a 
reverence 


HS 
reverence for the ſabbatb-day, what ſolid cm- 
forts, and: joyful hopes, religion proyides: for 
mankind. This would be an entertainment 


worthy, of thoſe to whom heaven. has been 


moſt indulgent, whether they EY | 
derſtanding, riches, or virtue. OO EE 100 
It muſt therefore appear in this. ee 90 
view, that as the fear of God is the only ſolid 
baſis of quiet government upan earth, to plead 
that there is 2 harm in grand; numerous meet. 

ings on ſandays, cannot be ſatisfactor y. 
There is another motiye which occurs to me 
relating to the Lonor of our country. Jou ſay, 
many foreigners of the romiſi church are ad- 
mitted to theſe muſical meetings of cannciſ- 
ſcurs. Whatever politeneſs may be dus to 
them as ſtrangers and perſons of dictinction, 1 
ſhould be truly ſorry, if the dignity or piety 
of any lady in this land were rendered ſub- 
ſervient to the amuſement of ſtrangers. It 
was once ſaid by an ancient Roman, of the vo- 
luptuous Epicurean philoſophy, that he wiſhed 
the enemies of Rome might follow it. Politically 
conſidered, we may now wiſh that the friends 
of Rome, or enemies of the Britiſh empire, may 
follow 
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follow a pgpiſh cuſtom on ſumdays, not ourſelves. 
Sueh entertainments can never make us the 
better or the braver people. True piety, and 
the contempt of death, walk hand in hand. 
And be ſatisfied, my friend, that good ſenſe 
and virtue will ſet all matters right. Tho I 
diſcant ſo amply, there needs but a word to 


the wiſe.—I am greatly miſtaken, if good does 
not ariſe from the evil in queſtion Thoſe who 


this inſtance, when they paſs the true mark, but 
influence others alſo who are faulty. If ſuch 


as do not th1nk well, ſhould overlook or re- 


philoſophers, from Noah down to this day. 


x, 


I am very much yours. 


think well, will not only correct themſelves in 


je& your animadverſions, you muſt take your. 
chance in common with all other divines and 
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LETTER V. 


OU complain of the levity of the times, 

not on the ſabbath day only, but on all 

other days.—Look into the records of time, 
and you will not find any age in which a fan- 
taſtical humor did not prevail amongſt great 
numbers of people. Every event has its effect, 
or every effect has its cauſe ; and events hang 
together in a chain, Poverty naturally creates 
reflection, whilſt it obliges men to live in a col- 
lected manner. Examples of piety operate on 
many who are not poor, and thus virtue may 
ſhine forth at ſome periods more than at others, 
diffuſing a light to guide us into the paths of 
happineſs. A ſmall degree of experience 
in the preſent times muſt convince us, that me- 
diocrity of fortune, with the ſame knowledge 
of men and things, bids fairer to ſecure to us 
a rational and virtuous life, than great abun- 
dance: for in fact thoſe. who labor hard 
for that abundance, and are frequently in- 
dulged 
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dulged with it, do often pervert their own 
ways, and the ways of others, more than they 
probably would if they were in an humbler 
condition, with reſpect to what is * 


called the good things of this world. 


War, which has impoveriſhed our ſtate, 
has enriched many individuals ; commerce ma- 
ny more: and happy it is -that they are en- 
riched, that the ſtate may ultimately avail itſelf 
of the means of its own ſupport, on great 
emergencies ; otherwiſe this ſplendid fabric, as 
if it had ſubſiſted by enchantment, might be 
hurled into ruin, and diſſolved. © 

In the mean time, example is fo prevalent 


with regard to external glitter, appearance, 


and all the arts and refinements of diſſipation, 


that many who are-not rich, as well as num- 


bers that are, join in one grand proceſſion to the 
temple of vanity. All within a certain ſphere, 


| is in a blaze of magnificence, particularly in 


our great cities; but it prevails moſt in this 
grand collection of ſhew and opulence. 


Comfort yourſelf; we ſhall not be all undone 


on this account; plenty is not univerſal. You 
need but take a walk to ſee what buſineſs 
there 


the young, the aged. Where the affairs of the 
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there is to be done, to guide and dires the 


poor, and eaſe them of that load of miſery 
which time and chance creates, or the zdleneſs 
of ſome, and the wWickeaneſs of others, occaſions, 

All who act as if they were rich, are not ſo. 
The neryes of property are in general extended 
beyond what they will bear; and in proportion 
as numbers impoveriſh themſelves, by unne» 
ceſſary expence, the evil will cure itſelf, tho 
the morals of many may be hurt in ſearch of 
the means of a ſplendid ſupport: this is a ca- 
lamity we muſt bear. 

There is alſo another diſtant chance of re- 
covery. The ſame humor which now leads 
us to as high an expence as we can go, being 
changed by ſatiety, and a ſenſe of the vanity 
which attends it, the time may come, when 
that which is leg expenſive, will be fa/hion- 
able; we may, even in the opinion of the fa- 
ſhionable world, betray a want of taſte, when | 
we are extravagant, —Such is the TYPO. 
effect of faſhion! 

In the mean while, * you muſt not 5 Ea: 
prized, that children imitate their parents, or 


world 


. 

world go ſmoothly on, and no remarkable 
chaſtiſement from heaven reaches them, we 
muſt expect to ſee even the aged become un- 
diſciplined with reſpect to thoſe rules of life, 
which ariſe from the great la of confideration, 

In general, we are all very poor mortals.— 
We tire ourſelves in the purſuit of objects, 
which are very far from being commenſurate 
with our natural longings after happineſs. Nay, 
Ve ſubmit to the meaneſt drudgery, and hack- 
ney ourſelves in ways, which have nothing to 
recommend them, but the countenance of the 
times. We carry this ſo far, as, in a literal ſenſe, 
to go a-begging. 

The moſt affluent of the ſons and daughters 
of plenty, beg from door to door, in abſolute 
diſtreſs for the means of diſpoſing of their 
time, and they part with it frequently for much 
leſs than a ſong. The deſire of amuſement in- 
creaſes with the repetition, and we are urged 
by an inſatiable appetite for that, to which 
novelty alone gives any pleaſing ſenſations, 
Thus we ſeek for food for the fancy, and of- 
ten find poiſon to the heart and underſtanding, 
I; our preſent mode of living fuch as does ho- 
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nor to creatures, made but a little lower than 


the angels, and form'd with ſuch vaſt abilities 
for happineſs ?—If happineſs is the reward of 


our improvement of the time allotted us, and 
we ſeek to waſte and ſquander away that very 


time, ſhall we find the object we-ſeek for ?: © 
IF: 3-7 5 


« Fe have a buf that requires an ages 
« And out a moment to ene it in: 


If the belief of the immortality of the foul 
does not awaken us from this dream of amuſe- 
ment, ſo as to give this thought its due con- 
ſideration, what can do it? Vou may lament 
the prevailing habits of our lives; but how 
will this avail to the amendment of them? 
Nothing can exhibit a ſtronger proof of our 
inability to ſupport ourſelves on our own ſtock 
of reflection, than the impatient deſire of be- 


ing continually in a crowd. ©. The ſame cauſe 


which renders a common ſoldier or a common 
failor thoughtleſs and diſſolute, operates on per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank. With ſome change 
of circumſtances, the great and little vulgar 
are both the ſame, and both are what they are, 
G 2. becauſe 
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becauſe they are very ill inſtructed in matters 
of the greateſt moment, and act fo much in a 
crowd. | 468 
There is ſomething more abſurd and contra» 
dictory in our practice, in this period of polite- 
neſs, than in any other that I can find re- 
corded in ſtory. We deſire to live long, yet we 
covet to live in a crowd, than which nothing 


in which we make our laws, has not room 


judgment and equity, are frequently embar- 
raſſed with a crowd. Our theatres are conti- 
nually crowded ; and what is moſt difficult to 


poiſonous by the crowds aſſembled in them. 


pray, and ſometimes to amuſe ourſelves. - 


moiſtanddry air, follow in a quick rotation; and 


voluptuous conveniencies, we often contract con- 


can be more injurious to health. The houſe 


enough. Courts of judicature, to execute 


reconcile, private houſes are often rendered 
We alſo cr9wd our churches, ſometimes to 


We live in a climate where heat and cold, 
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by our preſent mode of living, in ſpite of many 


ſumptions, gouts, and fevers; and in general as 
we live ſo we die. There is no reaſon to ex- 
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pect any mighty change, even when death ap- 
proaches with an uplifted dart. How does 
this demonſtrate a true taſte or knowledge of 


living ?— To deſire. to live long, and yet to 
putrify the air we breathe, is a paradox. But 
it is of the ſame kind as the deſire to be at out 
eaſe, and yet coveting to go where we are mo- 
rally certain we ſhall not have room to ſit or 
walk, nor even ſpace to ſtand commodiouſſy. 
It was once deemed a high incivility to receive 
a gueſt, and not aſk him to fit down. We 
now receive a hundred, and give up this part 
of politeneſs as impracticable. 

What a ſtrange combination of ideas! TO 
ſuffer ſuch inconveniencies oneſelf, and to create 
them to others, only to have it ſaid, her Grace had 
a vaſt aſſembly laſt night ! This is the little am- 
bition of the times. Can a lady, who has 700 
hundred acquaintance, at a rout, calculate that 


a quarter of the company intereſt themſelves 


for her welfare, or that half a quarter of thoſe 
who may ſurvive her, will make the offering 
of a ſingle ſigh at her tomb? — This is not 
denied : but for the very reaſon that we are 
ſo inconſiderate as to DEA in a 4 we 
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have allo no powers of mind beyond the pres 
ſent moment, determined as we are, to offer 
up our precious time as a barbarous ſacri- 
fice to this fantaſtic idol, a crowd, Are theſe 
neceſſary evils? Do they prevent greater mis- 
fortunes? If they do, we may juſtly lament 
our ſituation as extremely unfortunate. © » 

Abſtracted from our religious views of things; 
how does this paſſion operate in the views of 
good policy? We are unhappily reduced to 
this d:lemma, If our young women are hid 
from the world in any degree, in the eaſtern 
ſtile, they are hardly known to have any 
exiſtence at all; for ſew look into the hap- 
py filent retreats of virtue, or ſuppoſe there 
are any ſuch retreats, If they preſs on the 
fight, according to the prevailing cuſtom, they: 
not only acquire wandering undomeſtic habits, 
but alſo become cheap in men's eyes with re- 
ſpect to their perſonal charms. And what is 
the commerce of viſitings reduced to? Where 
no real affection or eſteem exiſts, it is a farce' 
to teach young perſons how to wear wo faces, 
and-uſe double words ; or, in other terms, to be | 
as much . inclined to trifing: as their parents, 
more hackney'd in the world, too often are. 
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liances, on which the happineſs of individuals, 
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In the mean while, the great buſineſs of al- 


and the welfare of our country ſo much de- 
pend, is not, as you fay, totally neglected, 
for numbers marry ; but it is true that num- 
bers, for this very reaſon, do not marry. Mar- 


| riage amongſt the higheſt and middle ranks 


is much neglected, and rather ariſes from mo- 


tives of intereſt than love. Parties are more 


frequently jumbled together by the coincidence 
of fortune and convenience, fear of living 
too long unmarried, on the part of the woman, 
or the being tired of celibacy, on the part of 
the man, than meeting from pure motives 
of affection. Without the leaſt exaggeration, 
inſtances are ſo frequent of perſons continuing 
ſingle, that one cannot but wiſh for a change 
of our cuſtoms and manners, where there no 
other reaſon for it than this. 

A crowd confuſes: all our ideas. The flut- 
ter of the ſpirits, eſpecially of young people, 
whilſt things are yet new and ftriking, makes 
them ſo far loſe fight of the pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety, that they cannot wiſh for the converſa- 


gion of one, when they are uſed to the com- 


pany 
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have allo no powers of mind beyond the pres 
ſent moment, determined as we are, to offer 
up our precious time as a barbarous ſacri- 
fice to this fantaſtic idol, a crowd, Are theſe 
neceſſary evils? Do they prevent greater mis- 
fortunes? If they do, we may juſtly lament 
our ſituation as extremely unfortunate. ' 

Abſtracted from our religious views of things; 
how does this paſſion operate in the views of 
good policy? We are unhappily reduced to 
this dilemma. If our young women are hid 
from the world in any degree, in the eaſtern 
ſtile, they are hardly known: to have any 
exiſtence at all; for ſew look into the hap- 
py filent retreats of virtue, - or ſuppoſe there 
are any ſuch retreats, If they preſs on the 
fight, according to the prevailing cuſtom, they 
not only acquire wandering undomeſtic habits, 
but alſo become cheap in men's eyes with re- 
ſpe to their perſonal charms. And what is 
the commerce of viſitings reduced to? Where 
no real affection or eſteem exiſts, it is a farce 
to teach young perſons how to wear wo faces, 
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and uſe double words ; or, in other terms, to be 6 
as much inclined to triſfing as their parents, L 


more hackney'd in the world, too often are. 
In 
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In the mean while, the great buſineſs of al- 
liances, on which the happineſs of individuals, 
and the welfare of our country ſo much de- 
pend, is not, as you ſay, totally neglected, 
for numbers marry ; but it is true that num- 
bers, for this very reaſon, do not marry. Mar- 


- riage amongſt the higheſt and middle ranks 


is much neglected, and rather ariſes from mo- 
tives of intereſt than love. Parties are more 
frequently jumbled together by the coincidence 
of fortune and convenience, fear of living 
too long unmarried, on the part of the woman, 
or the being tired of celibacy, on the part of 
the man, than meeting from pure motives 
of affection. Without the leaſt exaggeration, 
inſtances are ſo frequent of perſons continuing 
ſingle, that one cannot but wiſh for a change 
of our cuſtoms and manners, where there no 
other reaſon for it than this. 

A crowd confuſes all our ideas. The flut- 
ter of the ſpirits, eſpecially of young people, 
whilſt things are yet new and ſtriking, makes 
them ſo far loſe fight of the pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety, that they cannot wiſh for the converſa- 


gion of one, when they are uſed to the com- 


pany 
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pany of one hundred : this is equal in both 
ſexes, and but few ſeem qualified to enter- 
| tain the ſentiments, or learn the language of 
honeſt love or true friendſhip. 
It is thus young perſons alſo deceive them- 
ſelves, by thinking nothing is worthy their 
care, but what is glittering or tranſporting ; 
and being dazzled by a falſe fire, purſue the 
phantom pleaſure, not the real obj es of their 
happineſs. 

We muſt not ſuppoſe that any degree of 
auſterity will be reliſhed, however neceſſary it 
may be: we mult leave this conſideration. But 
there is a medium which reaſon points out, 
and which is ſeldom learnt againſi the farce 
and power of cuſtom. 

There is a virtue in deploring the evils of 
life, and © in lending a tear to miſery,” in 
whatever ſhape it appears, when we can do no 
more.—He, who had all nature at command, 
often wept bat ſhall we de? But there are 
many evils, ſome of ſo ambiguous, ſome of ſo 
complex a nature, that circumſtances only 
render them great or little. Thus it frequent- 
ly becomes difficult to diſtinguiſh, or know 
how 
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bew to admoniſh. As many evils amongſt 
us create ſorrow, many excite laughter. If 
you aſpire at that angelic equanimity, which 
is free of the ardor and levity of youth, the 
cynical coldneſs of advanced years, and the va- 
nity of a fruitleſs vexation of ſpirit, you may 
venture to ſay with the poet: 


& Democri tus, dear drall, return to earth, 

« And with thy humor glut our mirth. 

« Sad Heraclitus, ſerious coretch, return, 

e And for our follies teach us all to mourn. 
e Betwixt you both I unconcern d ſtand by; 
« Hurt can I laugh, and guiltleſs need I cry. 


Guiltleſs Il dare ſay you are, as to inten- 
tion: but have you not many flaws, many 
black ſpots in your heart Waſh them out if 
you can, and let not your zeal tranſport you 
ſo far, as to exhibit a wretched proof of your 
own weakneſs or preſumption.—Do your beſt, 
and leave the event to providence. Whilſt 
your ambition is not of this world, you can- 
not treſpaſs by conſulting your on intereſt too 
much, in thoſe diſtinctions, and generous rules 
of life, which ſhow how true ſelf-love and ſo- 
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cial are really the ſame, and in what manner 5 
as s Pope has finely expreſſed i i, 


1 e parent, neighbour, firſt it wi 1 embrace, 
* Our country next, and next all human race. 
e Wide and fill wide th oerflowing of his mind 
* Takes every creature in of every kind. 


« Earth ſmiles around with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 
« And heaven bebolds ts image in bis breaſt. 


Let your object be che poor or rich; the young, 
or aged; the wiſe or fooliſh ; conſider man- 
kind as they are. Bear and forbear: ſubmit 
or oppoſe, as reaſon and religion dictate. 


«© Give me the man that is not paſſion's ſlave, 
be. 0 And I will bind him to my heart. 


T his; is beautifully faid of the preference due 


to candor, piety, reſolution, and ſenſe; but if you 


expect to find ſuch a man in the pure abſtraQ, 
you may keep your heart very much diſengaged. 
Things are in a mixed ſtate : there are many 
intricacies and windings in life; and if all other 
men were perfect, you being not ſo, could not 
be a competent judge of them. Though the 
conſciouſneſs of endevoring to act right, is a 
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perpetual feaſt, ſome anxious moments will 
attend you. The caft of your thoughts will 
alſo give a tincture to objects. Thus it happens 
that ſome. men ſee things in too dark, ſome in 
too bright a view.—PFew ſee them as they are. 

In whatever character we examine the af- 
fairs of human life, man may be conſidered 
in ſome analogical views, as a time-keeper, 
not free of imperfections; So far as intel- 
lectual and mechanical powers can be com- 
pared, it is by the uſe of his time, the longitude 
and latitude of all his thoughts, words, and 

actions, are to be determined. He is a machine, 
not as the materialiſts fondly i imagine (if there 
are ſuch fools in the intellectual world) but 
an admirable piece of divine workmanſhip, 
whoſe principle of motion and regulator is 
reaſon and religion, and the perfection it is ca- 
pable of in its motion, is the rational hope of a 
Joyful immortality. The central point on which 
the whole, is. moyed, in the latitudes where 
chriſtianity is known, is the revelation of the 
will of the great archite& and contriver of this 
wonderful work. To this idea” we may join 
the necellity of a certain degree « of warmth, not 
£2 7 hi: : riſing 
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riſing to the height of enthuſiaſm, but the power 
without which it never moves with that ener- 
gy, which conſtitutes the leaſt imperfect ſtate 
it can be put in; the extremes of hot or cold 
being equally pernicious to its true vibration or 
equality of time-keeping. 

Nothing can be more demonſtrable, than 
that there is a certain mediocrity, which con- 
ſtitutes the eſſence of all the virtue man is 
capable of. Some from their conſtruction are 
apt to go too faſt, and many more, too ſlow. 
Few conſider their own defects ſo as to obſerve 
attentively, when it is they go too faſt or too 
| flow. But in this enquiry it is very obvious, 
that when we have exerted all our powers, 
we never can comprehend all the ſecret ſprings 
and movements, which actuate this amazing 
piece of workmanſhip. We know however 
ſufficiently to ſer it near the true time, ſo near 
as to entertain hopes of the reward which is 
promiſed for its utility, and to keep us many 
degrees above deſpair. 

Every man, who has made obſervation on 
himſelf and others, who has allowed himſelf 
time to contemplate his own frame, with all 


the 
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the various hopes and fears, which ſettle or 
fluctuate in his breaſt, will find this win to 
have ſome foundation. 

Upon this principle we may fo ebleive; 
that the warmth, which is ſuppoſed neceſſary 
to its regular motion, is in itſelf ſubject to ex- 
tremes. The true ſtate of it ſeems to ap- 
proach the full maturity of reaſon, aſſiſted by 
the paſſions ; the corrupted ſtate; or decline, is, 
the paſſions let looſe to defiroy reaſon : in other 
words, this defect is Par, or nen 
madneſs. 

For want of this dine dl nchen, it is 
ſometimes thought, even by reaſoning men, 
that without a degree of enthufiaſin, we neyet 
arrive to any height in ſcience, or in war, in 
friendſhip, or in love, in religion, or attention 
to the ſiſter of religion, humanity. For want 
of language, or deficiency of ideas, we fall 
into groſs abſurdities, and erroneous judgments. 
The higheſt virtues and the greateſt honor to 
human nature, may Ripe this defect appear 
vicious and diſgraceful. + 


After all our enquiries, _ the. — ar- 
duous ſtruggles of the human heart, in queſt 
— 
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of that perfection, the natural ambition of the 
foul aſpires at, the ſam and ſubſtance of life, 


and death, and judgment; the hopes of heaven 


and the fears of hell; into what can they be 
all reſolved, but the love of God, and the læve of 
man ?. This is the law and the prophets, the 
ſaints, the bleeding martyrs, the light dif- 
fuſed by the glorious appearance of the fun of 
righteouſneſs in-the goſpel of Chriſt. On this 
great principle we behold the Son of God him- 
{lf agonizing on the croſs, his blood ſtream- 
ing from his wounds, imploring his Father, the 
great parent of mankind, to forgive thoſe, 200 
knew not what they did; who ſaw things re- 
flected through a falſe mirror; and whoſe want 
of candor or of judgment, or of purity of 
heart, had involved them in that dreadful ca- 
lamity of ſlaying the Lord of life. 

Here then we ſee what qualification is ne- 
ceſſary to employ every faculty of the ſoul, recall 
our wandering thoughts, and recover us to ſuch 


a true ſenſe of our condition, that we may learn 


what to db with our time, It is but ſhort at 
beſt; and its duration ſo uncertain, that of all 
the wonders of the world the greateſt is, that 

we 
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we do not prize it more; that we build upon 
an hour to come, to do any any thing we 
ought to do, and which can be done at the 
preſent moment. This is a complaint as old 
as philoſophy or religion, and will probably 
continue to be ſuch: yet not the leſs miler- 
able he, who neglects his everlaſting obliga- 
tions, or the leſs happy he who attends to 
them, even to 


ec That buſineſs, which, as we e or 4 al, 
He eldeſt is a fool, the youngeſt wiſe. 
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Adieu, my dear friend. 
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LETTER VI. 


HATEVER may be the power of cuſ- 
tom, truth and right reaſon will pre- 
vail. It muſt be fo in the final iſſue of things. 
I plead for the ſanctity of time and the ſab- 
bath; yet, as an advocate for mu/ic, I would 
try my cauſe to the utmoſt, and allow of every 
indulgence that is ſafe and proper. As the 
ufe of muſic is allowed in our churches, may 
we not uſe it in our houſes too, and ſtill 
preſerve the ſabbath inviolate ? Muſt the har- 
monious ſounds which fill the ſoul with divine 
rapture, be renounced on the ſabbath day? 
Is not ſuch muſic the more proper, for the 
very reaſon that it is the ſabbath? 
It would indeed be much happier for us all, 
I will not fay if we could, but if we would learn 
how to entertain ourſelves at home on that day, 
whether with the help of muſic or 4v:thout. 
The pleaſures of muſic, in domeſtic life, are 
confined but to a few, even in the polite world; 
I and 
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and even to theſe, of how much greater mo- 
ment is the contemplation of immortality, 
ariſing from a due examination of the ſcrip- 
tures? This is a pleaſure more muſical than 

| Apollo's lyre. | | 
Let us however indulge ourſelves in muſic 
when we can: when it is not ſubject to abuſe, 


b nor gives offence, there can be no harm: 

1 t For man may juſtly tuneful ſtrains admire, 

„ « His foul is muſic, and bis breaſt a tyre; 

4 & A hre, which while its various notes agree, 5 

/ „ Enjoys the fweets of its own harmony. 

1 If the found of muſic is adapted to ſenſe; 

f and the ſenſe to the praiſes of the Almighty, 

- we may venture to entertain ourſelves in a real 

; private manner, on the ſabbath. But it is the 

C . peculiar misfortune of the times, that few per- 
ſons now underſtand the meaning of the word 

, private: all now is public: every thing in the 

n ſplendid world, is in the meridian altitude of 

£ one imperial flutter. And fo ſure as great 

. companies create diſſipation, we cannot enter 

- into the receſſes of our own hearts, far enough 

3 to ſay we are in private. | 
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Tho' it is in the power of harmony to rouze 
the languid ſoul, and warm it with a heavenly 
flame, there muſt be a proper temper to re- 
ceive the impreſſion. We may receive it, even 


when ſurrounded by numbers, as a vaſt mul- 


titude of people may fill the mind with awe 
and reverence; but in ordinary caſes, if we 
mean to be co/lkeFed, we ſhould be in ſome de- 
oree retired, and at our caſe, not toſſed in the 
wide ocean of a modern crowded afſembly. 


« Mufic the mighty artiſt man, can rule, 
« As long as it has numbers, be à foul.” 


But it is preſumed that no happy operation 
can be performed whilſt his ſpirit is diſquieted 
or diſcompoſed.— Mic may fire the mind with 
martial ardor, but it muſt be when armies are 
formed in juſt array and dreadful pomp, not 
in the noiſe and tumult of a battle Mic can 


warm the breaſt with a religious zeal, vo ſooth 


it into tears of penitence, 


« As David's lyre did Saul's wild rage control, 
* And tune the harſh diſorders of his ſoul.” 


But 
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But if the flutter of a crowd blunts the edge of 
thoſe fine ſenſations which conſtitute the plea- 
ſure, how, under ſuch circumſtances, can we 


« Learn to tune and harmonize the mind, 
« Teach ev'ry thought within its bounds to roll, 
« And keep the equal meaſure of the ſou s? 


It is true this inconvenience of crowded 
meetings might with much eaſe be rectified, if 
we pleaſed. It were happy there were no 
other evil attending our muſical pafſion.— 
Muſic, as well as poetry and painting, are 
often employed for mean purpoſes, or ſuch as 
are diſpraceful to human nature. Tho it de- 
rives its origin from the pure fountain of ce- 
leſtial harmony, the ſtream may be polluted, 
Man is corrupt, and all things relating to his 
uſe and ſervice may be corrupted. Let us not 
therefore negle& the apparent end and deſign 
of providence, but contemplate the works of 
the ſupreme compoſer, by the effefs as well as 
the principles of ſcience. It is juſtly obſer- 
ved by a great artiſt *, in honor of mußte, that 


* Mr, Aviſon; in his Maſſcal Expreſſion. 
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a full chord ſtruck, or a beautiful ſucceſſion 
of ſingle ſounds produced, is no leſs raviſh- 
« ing to the ear than juſt ſymmetry or exquiſite 
« colours to the eye,” It is not, I apprehend, 
that we are taken captive by the ear; but as 
an organ conveying ideas of order and perfec- 
tion, it challenges a right to affe& the high- 
eſt faculties of the foul; and if it really does 
affect them, there can be no doubt concerning 
the intention of him who made us what we 
are. 

It is alſo obſerved, that great muſicians 
are frequently, not always, remarkable good 
people, or remarkable bad ones. The rea- 
ſon, I apprehend, is, that ſtrong imaginations 
and weak judgments ſometimes go toge- 
ther; and muſic being a ſcience depending 
chiefly on the imagination, as this faculty of 
the ſoul is chaſtiſed, or left without control, 
we are naturally led to employ it to the moſt 
generous purpoſes, and the honor of God, or 
perverſely deviate into folly, and render it in- 
ſtrumental to eſtrange our hearts from our 
Maker, 


c 


* 


* 
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Such is my notion of muſic; whilſt I feel 
no devotion comparable to that which i is ex- 
cited by the force of harmony, at once to ele- 
vate my fancy, employ my underſtanding, and 
warm my heart with the ſubject- matter of it · 

Upon this principle, T am led to think, 
that the ſtronger motive ariſes for women of 
virtue, who have great pleaſure in muſic, to 
adapt it as much as poſſible to the praiſes 
of God. The capacity of receiving plea- 
e ſure from muſical ſounds,” ſays the ſame 
ingenious author, © is in fact a peculiar and 
cc internal ſenſe; but of a much more refined 
e nature than the external ſenſes: for in the 
« pleaſures ariſing from our internal ſenſe of 
e harmony, there is no prior uneaſineſs neceſ- 
« fary, in order to our taſting them in their 
« full perfection; neither is the enjoyment 
* of them attended with languor or diſ- 
ce ouſt. It is their peculiar and eſſential pro- 
e perty, to diveſt the ſoul of every unquiet 
« paſſion, to pour in upon the mind a filent 
* and ſerene joy, beyond the power of words 
* to'expreſs, and to fix the heart in a rational, 


6e benerolent, and happy tranquillity,” 
All 
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All this may be exactly true in the degree; 
but if idea are wanting, I do not conceive the 
pleaſure to be greater than the power of words 
can expreſs. As to languor or ſatiety, it is re- 
corded of Sir Jaac Newton, that he uſed to 
fay, the fir/# act in an opera tranſported him 
exccedingly z the ſecond he could bear ; but 
he never pretended to have any pleaſure in the 
third. This is not againſt muſic, but againſt 
the afef#ation of being in raptures for hours to- 
gether. Human nature is human nature till, 
tho' we find * exceptions to general expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Aviſon goes on thus. The force of 
« ſound in alarming the paſſions is prodigious. 
„ Thus the noiſe of thunder, the ſhouts of 
« war, the uproar of an enraged ocean, ſtrike 
te us with terror: ſo again there are certain 
* ſounds natural to joy, others to grief or de- 
e ſpondency, others to tenderneſs and love; 
e and by hearing theſe, we naturally ſympa- 
«* thize with thoſe who either enjoy or ſuffer. 

« And thus, by the muſician's art, we are 

te often carried into the fury of a battle, or a 
« tempeſt ; we are by turns elated with joy, 
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« or ſunk in pleaſing forrow 3 rouſed to gou- 
« rage, or quelled by grateful terrors; melted 
« into pity, tenderneſs and love, or tranſports 
te ed to the regions of bliſs in an extaſy of di- 


« vine praiſe.” 

Admirably ſaid, and ſtrictly true "Thus 
muſic may be conſidered. as creating an addi- 
tional ſenſe, or intellectual endowment. But 
as being one of the delicate accompliſhments, 
it is moſt to be eſteemed in women, and in 
women of fortune and polite education; / for 
others can hardly find time to apply to it. 
Muſic not only enlarges their ideas, but fur- 


niſhes an employment for the mind, where the 


pleaſures of the field cannot confiſtently be en- 
joyed. It alſo ſerves, in ſome inſtances, to 
keep evil ſpirits the more at arms- length, 
Where the thoughts are not engroſſed in the 


means of obtaining daily bread, there muſt: be 


other means provided, not the leſs pleaſing be- 
cauſe they are innocent. At the ſame time I 


muſt add, with all due reſpect to the female 


world, and not leſs to my ſubject, that it ſeems 
to be no unlucky circumſtance to the man to 
whoſe lot the moſt accompliſhed young lady- 

muſician 
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mufician may fall, if ſhe has been alſo taught 
the ſcience of houſewifery, eſpecially if her 
huſband ſhould be of a true Engliſb taſte. 

Where muſic hurts the ſtrength or ſimplicity 
of the mind, it is undoubtedly injurious. Mr. 
Aviſon ſays, © every ſpecies of muſical ſound 
* muſt tend to diſpel the malevolent paſſions, 
« becauſe they are painful; and nouriſh thoſe 
* which are benevolent, -becauſe they are 
te pleaſing.” TI preſume he ſpeaks of ſuch 
real harmony, as there is an aptitude in the 
mind to receive and reliſh. So far this remark 
is for the honor of human nature, as well as 
muſic ; for muſical ſounds are but inſtruments 
to touch our ideas. And this remark ſeems 
to depreciate all ſounds which havo not ſome- 
n juſt or noble for their object. 

All nations upon earth love muſic, though 
their ideas of harmony differ eſſentially. Peo- 
ple the moſt barbarous in their manners, even 
on occaſion of human ſacrifices, ing, or play 
on ſome inſtrument. 

Whatever ſound has any affinity with the 
worſhip of God, it naturally excites ſentiments 
of religious awe, tho each individual may ap- 


ply 
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ht ply it mentally to his particular mode of faith, 
et or manner of worſhip. Solemn filence has 
ſometimes the effect of awful ſounds. I have 
ty been edified by the ſilent proſtration of a Ma- 
Ir. hommedan, as well as by the pompous echo 
ad of a full anthem in a popiſh church. The 
8 plain metre of an Engliſh pſalm ſung in toler- 
ſo able meaſure, will, ſtill aſſiſt the heart that is 
re piouſly inclined; but here grandeur and ſim- 
b plicity unite, as in the caſe of our organ mufic, 
* when the organ is really good, and touched 
& with propriety, the happy medium diſcovers 


itſelf in the moſt pleaſing manner. 


as 

* In all ages and all parts of the world, we 
* find much pleaſure ariſe from ſound, even where 
* there ſeems, to be no principle ru but 
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rh | it. 11 it . is eee. for ao 25 in dan- 
cing z Or for ſpirit a and courage, as in war, it | 


4 has its object. The immediate. tendency is 
y . underſtood and reliſhed.. | | 
We ſee different nations have different ideas 

je of harmony, as they differ in language. In 

9 Europe there is an infinite variety; but as in 

a the whole Chriſtian, world-there is a ſimilarity 
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in cuſtoms and manners, ae is alſo an af. 
finity in their muſic. The Afatics, I know, 
have a taſte entirely of a different nature from 
ours; that of the Americans is leſs INE ; 
and the Africans differ from them all. 

| Whilſt we contemplate the powers with 
which the great author of nature has endowed 
the human ſoul, we may alſo confider in how - 


great veneration the heathen world held muſic. 
This is deduced from the celebrated ſtory of 


Orpheus, and the fictions of antiquity. 


« Poe read how thi ngs inanimate have mov d, 
« And as with living ſouls have been inform'd, 
Hy magic numbers and perſuaſive ſound. 


But whatever lofty ideas we may form of 
the enchanting powers of muſic, whether 
ſcientifically conſidered or not, if we lay aſide 
all affectation or pretenſion to raptures, merely 
becauſe it may be faſhionable to be enraptured, 
or to devote much time to this amuſement ; for 
my own part I am pleas d when I am contented; 
and as pleaſure is the purſuit, it ſeems reaſon- 
able to endevor to be pleas'd, or in other words 


to be contented, when one is really amuſed, 
whether 
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whether the muſic be firſt rate or not. Ac- 
cording to the ſentiments of the ingenious au- 
thor, whom I have quoted, I would endevor 
to turn muſic to advantage, with regard to the 
piety of my mind, as well as my amuſement ; 
but let the ideas correſpond ever ſo well with 
the ſounds, if I am not aſſiſted with the words 
which are ſung, I am not preſent with the full 
powers of my mind. I rather labor to affix ideas 
to the ſound, If I have no other ideas than that 
of harmonious ſounds, for that time I abandon 
ſenſe, and become an idolator of ſound, which 
does not ſeem to be much for the honor of rea- 
ſon, or good ſenſe. Thoſe who are maſters of 
muſic, as a ſcience, may talk another language, 
becauſe they have ideas of principles and rules, 
of ſymmetry, order, proportion, and conſonan- 
Cy of parts, 

I have often wondered how people who do 
not lay claim to any knowledge of muſic, as 
a ſcience, pretend natw-ithſtanding to keep their 


attention awake, for two or three hours toge- 
ther, and talk of extatic joys during the whole 


time. To fit at one's eaſe in the company of 


perſons whoſe virtues we honor and admire, 
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enough for common mortals. Perſons of the 
fineſt taſte, or in the ardor of youth, may be 
allowed more active pleaſure, , they can find 
it. But the true pleaſure of a man muſt have 
reaſon on its ſide, becauſe he is himſelf a ra- 
tional creature; and it is worthy the remark 
of the keeneſt ſatyriſt, to ſee people ſuffering 
pain in a crowd, when they may enjoy plea- 
ſure out of it. An intemperate purſuit of plea- 
ſure, to the deprivation of eaſe or happineſs, is 
very little for the honor of taſte or rationality. 
Nor can we conſiſtently, thro' love of one 
ſiſter art, give up the other : poetry, with ſenſe, 
lend to muſic, as well as borrow powers to 
charm; and for the ſame reaſons that all na- 
tions differ in taſte, ſome ſprightly, elegant, 
ſenſible Engh/h ſongs, TI am perſuaded, afford 
more joy to moſt Engliſh ears, than all-the 
harmony we import from Tah. But it is 
deemed amongſt thoſe who call themſelves 


_ confeſs it, or a Beggars Opera, or a Love in a 


the 
I 


free from the flutter of a great aſſembly; is joy 


polite, a ſhame to own this truth. In fact they 


Village, would not pleaſe fo long, nor engage 
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the attention even of W 
lian operas. 

Some "Ry maſters pleaſe almoſt. ry 
ear, even when there is no knowledge of the 
ſcience: but where only ſound and harmony 
are found, that is, when we do not underſtand 
the words, or not diſtinguiſh. them; or when 
we are ſhocked with the little ſenſe they con- 
tain; ſo far the pleaſure muſt diminiſh as the 
ſatiety increaſes. So J conceive. it muſt be 
with common men, ſuch as I feel myſelf to be. 

Of all our muſical fraternities, none ſeems 
to ſtand upon ſo firm a baſis as the ancient 
academy *, Here we find the ſublime, the 
harmonious, the humorous and the ſprightly, 
happily diſpoſed or blended, whilſt the gene- 
ral taſte is for devotional muſic. ® 

In conſidering the charms of bend. com- 
pared with thoſe of ſenſe, we muſt give the pte- 


* Handell, Purcell, Pepuſh, Allegri, Crofts, Stef- 
fani, Palaſtrina, Pergoleſi, Green; and lately the great 
Marcello, and ſome others moſt eſteemed at the Crown 
and Anchor ſociety, on Thurſdays. This ſociety has 
wiſely printed a book with the words of the muſic they 
uſually perform, for their own particular uſe. 
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ference to the 1tahan, as moſt properly adapt- 
ed to the mufic of Taly, in the ſame manner as 
our language is moſt agreeable to our own pro- 
per taſte. Dio Omnipotente has a more melo- 
dious cadence than Almighty God. But if I 
ſhould happen not to underſtand what Dio 
Omni potente means, there can be no more than 
melody ; and if we change the phraſe, and call 
it, O Lord our governor, or Father omnipotent, 
or Father ſupreme, adapted to ſound by the ſkil- 
Ful artiſt, with the advantage of a natural 
honeſt inbred partiality for our own language, 
united with the pleaſures of the underſtanding, 
it is the beſt reaſon which can be given, to 
be contented, to be pleaſed, to be edified. This 
is done without any force upon nature in form- 
ing our taſte: for when we acquire all that 
+ we aſpire at in this art, it cannot avail thoſe 
* who do not get their bread by muſic in any 
advantageous view, beyond the mere pleaſure 
of the connoiſſeur in muſic, 
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LETTER vi. 


UT, my friend, if we nm the 

real charms of muſic, and apply it reli- 
giouſly to the nobleſt ideas that frail mortality 
can entertain; yet if we do not turn the cur- 
rent of the preſent reigning paſſion, as it were 


to water the adjacent ground, and nouriſh the 


branches which grow from it; if nothin 8 but 
ſenatas, airs, and ſongs, will pleaſe, we ſhall 
ſoon diſcharge the ſweet child of fancy, nature's 
darling, Shakefpear ; the melodious love-creating 


| Otrway, the chaſte majeſtic Reawwe. Milton, Ad- 


di ſon, and Pope, with a train of the tuneful 
tribe, who excel in numbers, happineſs of 
words and ſenſe, may alſo wing their flight to 


heaven, in a literal ſenſe, and leave us, as un- 


deſerving. 


0 
« Gods ! how Heir thoughts do riſe, and ſoar, and 


2 Immortal ſpirit animates each line ; 
& Fach 
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[crown'd, 
te Each with bright flame, that fires our ſouls, is 
c NN magniſicence of. ſound, 
&« And harmony divine. * 


If we conſider the power of poetry in re- 
cording the deeds of heroes, we may ſay, 


* 7 Aegrave can but the 4000 his devour, 
*, $0./tyall is; Death's,. ſo great the, Poet's. power. 


If che power of good biforians | is greater ſtill, it 
ſhews that ſuperiority of ſenſe has a better title 
o immortality of fame than either poetry, mu- 
ſic, or any other art, but as it is accompanied 
by this Faithful friend to mankind. 
% > Dl confideration ſeems to- bring us back | 
to the ſablime poetry, and ſublimer ſenſe con- 
. tained in the palms, i in our native language, to 
which we are chiefly obliged to the Hebrew, 
the ancient language of the choſen people of 
God. How far then the preference is due, to 
the muſic which is moſt properly adapted to the 
pſalms, will, I preſume, appear very obvious. 1 
What numbers of young perſons are taught 
to play on inſtruments, or /ing in tune, who 
cannot 
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, cannot ſpeak with a proper emphaſis, nor in 
e a natural pleaſing manner, though'it ſets to 
be one of the higheſt, moſt 2%, and moſt 
perſuaſrve accompliſhments in human life. 
Thoſe who do not ſpeak well, can hardly ever 
read harmoniouſly, The reaſon is plain; they 
really are not taught to read; and like children, 
catch only the mechanic rules of muſic. One 
£ would imagine the near alliance of jut pronum- 
. ciation and poetry, joined to mic, would ren- 
der each equally common and familiar, and 


le wit 

| equally pleaſing. 
E On the other hand, for perſons of fortune fo 
3 reſign themſelves up to poetry or muſic, is an 

evil to be lamented. It is ſaid that the great 

1 Mr. Addiſon was often thinking of a rhyme, 

N when he ſhould have been attending to his 

1 diſpatches as ſecretary of ſtate, And I have 


read of one of the heroes of antiquity, who 
pf being in diſcourſe with a profeſſed fiddler, told 
to him, © God forbid that you ' ſhould utider- + 
e ſtand muſic fo well as I do;” intimating, 
15. that the duty of perſons in eminent ſtations Was 
| of ſo much ſuperior a nature, that altho' he 
might indulge himſelf in muſic as a diverſion, | 
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it would be a crime in him to conſider it as a 
. profeſſion, or to ſpend much time in the ſtudy 
of it, to the prejudice of any thing more inti- 


mately connected with his duty to God or ſo- 


ciety. 

As poetical works are ſo eaſily come at, and 
require no other powers than underſtanding 
and an ear: as our country can produce ſo 
many favorites of Apollo, whoſe labors have a 
title to temporal immortality, and which may 
be enjoyed in the moſt ſilent retreats, better 
than in the buſtle of a crowd, it would be dif- 
ficult to reconcile how it comes about that ſuch 
labors are ſo little regarded by that part of 
mankind who profeſs 2ſe, and delight in har- 
mony, if we did not know, that, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, nothing now is pleaſing that is 
not accompanied by a crowd. 

We have many books in. our language 
fraught with ſentiments of religion, and moral 
rules of hfe, adorned in all the elegancy of fan- 
cy, and the effulgent robes of poetry. Theſe 
rules are much more eaſily learnt and retained, 


being in verſe, than in proſe; and therefore 


ſeem to be ſo much the more worthy our at- 


tention, 
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tention. Young perſons might by habit ſpeale 
and read harmoniouſly, and at the ſame time 
learn the .moſt admirable rules, whilſt they 
promoted, not injured, the cauſe of muſic. 

In the mean while, I ſhould be glad to know 
what it is we learn of Talians, comparable to 
the labors of theſe poetic perſonages, whoſe me- 
mory we revere? Painting is not in queſtion; 
and if we mean to retain amongſt us à true 

 ferling taſte in cuſtoms and manners, and to be 
as little italianized as our religion, laws, and 
liberty will admit, or our language renders ne- 
ceſſary, we muſt recall our rambling thoughts; 
and fix them on our proper object. Signior 
Manzoh: mounting the ſtage at the Haymarket, 
would not then appear ſo much ſuperior to 
Signior Liom mounting the ſtage on Tower- 
hill. As to the ends of amuſement, they are 
both artiſts in their way; they both ſpeak Ha- 
lian to their audience, tho the latter ſome- 
times honors them with 4roken Engliſb, and, 


as far as I know, cures their diſeaſes. The 


ſound of both is admired ; the auditor is plea 
ſed: ſo much of life is exhauſted ; every otie 
is happy to get quit of his time, and; F date 

L 2 lay, 
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ſay, talks loudly in praiſe of the reſpecti ve ac- 
compliſhments of theſe Talian gentlemen. 
We do not mean to give up ourſelves in full 


property to. Italians. There does not ſeem to 


be much to fear from their male fingers ; the 
females of that nation are more dangerous. Per- 
haps the voluptuous air of 7aly may ſoften the 
minds of our young men of fortune more than 
our ruder climate, eſpecially when they are 
in a flate of idleneſs. The inſtances I have 
known abroad of the infatuation created by 
Italian ſinging-women, might induce one to 
believe there is ſome wonderful magic in the 
cadence of Italian words. This humor indeed 
does not appear to be in faſhion now: but leſt 
it ſhould return, it ought to be deemed a rea- 
ſon againſt our partiality for Lalian muſic. 
Every faſhion has its reign: but as there is 
nothing new under the ſun, the ſame folly 


muſt ſometimes appear a ſecond or a third time 


within half a century. It is within the me- 
mory of middle-aged perſons, that we were 
involved in a frenzy of fondneſs for Italian 
muſic. Two ſucceeding wars made the ſhrill 
trumpet's dread alarms found. more ſweetiy 

8 than 
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than the voice of a Faranelli. We may now 


conſider how to profit by peace, and the ex- 
erciſe of gentle arts; but it may be hoped we 
ſhall not do any thing unbecoming ourſelves, 
as a brave and judicious nation. Our pleaſures 
and amuſements ought to be adapted to our 
climate, our genius, our laws, our religion; 
and conſequently the leſs we are ſoftened by 
Italian ſound, or vitiated by Italian voluptu- 
ouſneſs, or deluded by Italian refinements, the 
leſs danger of ue an our e aN 
racter. 

For thefe ſeveral condi I: cannot * * 
that between the extremes of piety and irreli- 
gion, and the conteſts between ſenſe and ſound, 
we may find the means of obviating all re- 
proaches againſt the fage. The aſe of the thea- 
tre is no leſs obvious than the abuſe of it. To 
improve the one, and correct the other, ſhould: 
be the buſineſs of the ableſt heads and . 
hearts. 

With regard to our comic ſcenes, at W | 
you throw your darts, it may be obſerved; 
that modern writers are by far the legt impure. 
Indeed there are ſtill ſome paſſages wrought: 

" Wy 


5 1 
up ſo high, to favor the impurity of the heart, 
and in which the author preſents ſo much in- 
cenſe to the corruption of his audience, as ren- 
der them improper to exhibit before a Chriſtian 
civilized people. We have no need of ſpurs 
to quicken our pace in the paths of vice. We 
may, as Chriſtians, lament the ſperſlition and 
#nfidelity of the French; but they would not 
ſuffer ſuch ſcenes on their ſtage. I ſpeak of 
fome parts, which ſhow too plainly there is a 
central point which moves the author's mind, 
and on which he turns his audience. Some 


reviſion. would therefore be worthy of the 


warmeſt friend to humanity, religion, and our 
country. This ſeems to be particularly want- 
ed in Farquhar, Congreve, and ſome others, 
Whatever we may retain of their wit, or va- 
nety of character, ſome ſcenes ſhould not be 
expoſed to public view. As their pieces now 


ftand, they are fit only to be dedicated to 


the Cyprian goddeſs, or an unchriſtianiſed au- 
dience, Far better is the unmeaning ſing- 
Long humor of the times, than exhibitions cal- 


culated for purpoſes diametrically oppoſite to 


the purity of Chriſtianity. Refined and poliſh-- 
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ed education ſhudders at the thought. Can a 
woman who means to paſs for virtuous attend 
to ſcenes, and go abroad into the impure air 
of a public theatre, to viſit thoſe impure ex- 
hibitions of life, fit only for the ſtews ? 

The firſt leſſon in the ſchool of amuſement 
is this: let it be innocent; the next, let it be 
uſeful to improvement. For this reaſon, as 
muſic is in ſuch repute, that there ſeems to he 
no living without it, try to perſuade the muſi- 
cal fraternities to correct our taſte and practice 
in our churches. How vilely is this ſeraphic 
art proſtituted in thoſe very temples devoted to 
the worſhip of the Almighty | Upon my 
word, my friend, I am often extremely ſhock- 
ed at the groſs abſurdities which many organ- 
iſts introduce. They call them valuntaries, 
that is, ſomething ſuppoſed to be played ex- 
tempore, and without ſtudy ; I imagine origi» 
pally found to be more energic than a labored 
compoſition, and calculated to relieve the au- 
dience from the intenſeneſs of their thoughts, 
and at the ſame time to chear and enliven their 


devotion. But this inharmonious medley ge- 
nerally proves juſt the reverſe, A. crude and 
| indigeſted © 


© '% 


indigeſted extempore prayer cannot offend the 


underſtanding more than hee voluntaries. 
They are oftentimes as impious as inharmo- 
nious, a mere jargon of diſcordant ſounds, ap- 
plicable to nothing in nature but the abſurdity 
of the organiſt, who plays it off on the poor 
congregation. Can a greater act of inſolence 
be offered them? 

Theſe careleſs or diſſolute players, like young 
ſurgeons operating on a dead body, ſeem to have 
no other view than to try their {kill in the 
church, by diſſonance, how to ſtrike out har- 
_ in ſome other place. 

Not fearing God, or not ſeeming to Kr him, 
nor the congregation, they expreſs no ambition 
to elevate the heart, or warm it into devotion. 
If this is not the effect of uninſtructed youth, 
or groſs ignorance, it muſt be the produce of 
impiety. How much longer this cuſtom is to 
be permitted, I know not; but it ſeems to be 
high time to put a ſtop to it. The inadver- 
tency of ſome of you, gentlemen, whoſe pro- 
feſſion it is to ſhow us the way to heaven, is 


in this reſpect great; the indolence of the laity, 


much greater, The leaſt attention in perſons 
of 
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of condition of either rank or tation, might 
rectify the abuſe : I am perſuaded a little ad- 
monition would deter ſome organiſts, who iu- 
advertently fall into this bad practice; and that 
others, who are opiniated, would be controlled, 
rather than loſe their office. Your diſcourſes 
from the pulpit abound in ſenſe, and your pe- 
riods are frequently harmonious. It is to be 
preſumed you mean to promote ſolid piety and 
devotion, and conſequently to bring in all the 
auxiliaries you can. It would be a high in- 
dignity offered you to ſuppoſe you are indiffer- 
ent as to what paſſes on theſe occaſions. But 
why then, my friend, are not organiſis con- 
fined to the kind of muſic they are to play in 
churches, as well as clerks, that they do not 
ſing pſalms in the meaſure of a jig? I know 
from experience, that it is far from being im- 
practicable to preſcribe to organiſts what they 
ſhall play, where their judgment fails, or their 
inclination betrays them. There ſeems to be a 
very material diſtinction, obvious even to thoſe, 
who enter no further into muſic than the dif- 
ference of effect, according to time and place. 
Mr. Aviſon, in his quotation- note from 70%, 

PESTS M informs 
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informs us, that © by the antients, airs were 
« {ung in three different manners; for the 
« theatre, the ſtyle was lively and various; 
* for the chamber, delicate and finiſhed ; for 
e the church, moving and grave. This dif- 
* ference, to very many moderns, is quite un- 
© known.“ —I believe indeed it is, and moſt 
of all to many organiſts in England, in the 
choice of the compoſition, as well as the 
manner and expreſſion, I preſume the hand of 
the artiſt, on an inſtrument, has a great affinity 
with the conduct of the voice in ſinging, or in 
reading, where words are clearly and harmo- 
niouſly articulated. 

I do not mean to extend my animadverſions 
beyond what is obvious to common ſenſe : I my- 
ſelf have no other; but I think, that a nation 
ſo refined in manners, fo elegant in taſte, ſo 
ſolid in judgment, in the affairs of this world, 
and yet ſo negligent in ſuch a material article, 
is no where elſe to be found on the face of the 
globe. 

. You muſt alſo be ſenſible, that we are no 
leſs unhappy in our ordinary manner of ſinging 
pſalms. A ſerious mind will always find ſome 


4 uſeful 
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uſeful meditation in the ſenſe, whatever the 
ſound may be; but to an ear which has the 
leaſt idea of harmony, the croaking of frogs 
in a fenpy ground cannot grate more harſhly 
than the ſcreaming of pariſh-children, or 
the drawhng manner of ſome pariſh-clerks and 
congregations, 

Singing may be eaſily taught children, and 
handed down from generation to generation: 


a little attention will bring them to their natu- 


ral ſoft harmonious pitch, without the ſmalleſt 
injury to them as to the manner in which they 
are to get their bread. If ſoſt and harmonious 
ſpeech is better than a rapid diſcordant man- 
ner of ſpeaking, why ſhould we not teach 
children one as well as the other: 

It is a moſt exquiſite entertainment to the 
heart, as well as the underſtanding, to hear 
the praiſes of God expreſſed with a clear arti- 
culation, a ſoft harmonious voice, in true and 
proper time and meaſure, by a boy, and ſtill 
more by a girl, of ſeven, eight, or nine years 
of age: in their ſtate of innocency, which 
renders them like a ſuperior order of Beings, | 


this pleaſure is above deſcription. At the 
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Foundling- hoſpital, you may perchance hear a 
ſpecimen of this ſoft melody. 

As to pſalmody in general, go into Holland, 
and many parts of Germany, and the proteſtant 
cantons of Switzerland, and hear the people 
fing. It is amazing the effect of their harmo- 
ny to engage attention to the ſubject- matter of 
their devotion. Some of them ſing in two or 
three parts, but in the ſimpleſt manner in uſe; 
in thoſe countries, there is a kind of 'mea- 
fure which is ſo ſpirited, and at the ſame tine 
ſo ſolemn and melodious, that theſe reformed 
churches caſt the darkeſt ſhade upon ours, as 
to this principal means of engaging the atten- 
tion of the major part of the congregations 
namely the common people, 

In England we are apt to refine too much, 
and ſometimes treat things as contemptible, 
or indifferent, which are of great moment, 
We act as if the common people were divines, 
or firſt-rate philoſophers, tho we know juſt 
the reyerſe to be the caſe. Thus we over- 
Jook ſome excellencies we do not - poſſeſs; 
whilſt the ſubſtantial purity of our doctrine 
engages us to reſt on it, independant of thoſe 

f aids 
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ing in our churches, at the very moment that 


16 
aids which reaſon and experience lead us to 
believe are of the greateſt moment. 

That muſic in churches, either vocal or in- 
ſtrumental, may be advantageouſly employed, 
is beyond diſpute, from the practice of all 
Chriſtian countries. This truth is particularly 
verified by ſome of the eſtabliſhed national 


churches, as well parochial as cathedral, a- 


mongſt us; and alſo by ſome of the ſectaries, 
which abound in this land. Therr ſinging in 
time and meaſure, and with harmony, has ſo 
wonderful a power over the minds of the com- 
mon people, that it ſeems to operate on them 
irreſiſtibly, and is one of the reaſons why they 
deſert their pariſh-churches ; and a very ſtrong 
reaſon alſo why we ſhould corre& our taſte 
and manner in that which is of ſuch univerſal 
concernment. | 

Mr. Aviſon's remarks concerning the power 
of muſic to tame a ferocious diſpo/ition, may be 
in ſome degree applied to the unhappineſs we 
labor under, with regard to our ferocity in ſing- 


fo great a buſtle is made on the account of har- 
mony 
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mony and muſical expreſſion on our theatres 


and in private houſes —* Muſic,” he fays, 
« js a kind of medium between the bodily ex- 
& erciſes, that render men fierce and hardy, 
t“ and ſpeculative ſciences, that render them 
te unſociable and four. It cannot be ſaid that 
« muſic inſpires virtue, for this would be in- 
© conceivable ; but it prevents the effects of 
te ſavage inſtitutions, and enables the foul to 
cc have ſuch a ſhare in the education, as it 
could never have without the aſſiſtance of 
ec harmony.” 

Now, my friend, as it is fo very evident that 
we fall into ſome groſs barbariſms in our wor- 
ſhip, reſpeRing the muſical part of it, and yet 
by no means intend to affront our Maker by 
any burleſque addreſſes to him; however re- 
mote it may be from the point whence you 
ſet out, if you wiſh to render your ſpeculations 
ſubſtantially uſeful, try if by any ſkilful ma- 
nagement, you can render the muſical paſſion 
of the times ſubſervient to this great end. This 
would be moſt truly worthy of you; and whilſt 
we cultivate a true and ford zeal for our re- 


ligion, 


( 87 ] 
ligion, both clergy and laity may mutually 
aſſiſt each other in accompliſhing a purpoſe ſo 
pregnant with good, and fo inſtrumental to. 
the honor of God and our own happineſs, 
Farewell, | 


P. S. I would beg leave further to remark; 
that as the effect of a good organ, well played 
on, is in ſuch eſteem with us; in addition to 
the correction of the meaſure in ſinging, and 
where there is no organ, a baſſoon, on which 
any country-fellow may ſoon learn to play well 
enough for the purpoſe, I know has a very 
good effect, and ſupplies a majeſtic accom- 
panyment. | 


LETTER 
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LETTER VIII. 


5 aaa a general view of our fituation, 
I may we not venture to pronounce, that 
ſome of our cuſtoms are not worthy of the 
advantages we enjoy? The poſſeſſion of riches 
alone will never lead to a knowledge of the 
art of living, ſo as to do honor to the good 
fenſe and religion of our country. There muſt 
be ſomething more than riches, and more than 
taſte, with regard to the external appendages 
of affluence and grandeur. There muſt be 
a more ſteady uſe of underſtanding, a more con- 
ant exerciſe of reaſon, as well as the poſſeſſion 
of theſe great properties. 
It will lead us too far to enter into a detail 
of all that our zealous wiſhes may ſuggeſt, 
But ſomething more may be ſaid in honor of the 
ſabbath, and in conſervation of that purity 
which the Anglican church has ſuch preten- 
ſions to, upon a compariſon with others. And 
fince it is agreed on all fides, even by thoſe few 
who fondly — the divine appointment of the 
ſabbath, 
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* ſabbath, that it is a wiſe inſtitution, it muſt be 
for want of thought, more than any other cauſe, 


why it ĩs ever treated in a languid or ſuperficial 


manner by any part of the Chriſtian world.— 
And fince the obſervance of it is pregnant with 


ſo much good to the bodies, as well as the ſouls 


of mankind, it ought to be revered: it is a 


proof of folly, weakneſs, and wickednels, not 
to revere it. Many, I fear, do not recollect 
that the Chri/tian ſabbath is a conſtant me- 
morial of the reſurrection of Cbriſt, the great 
work of redemption being completed on that 
day. Thoſe who have any gratitude in their 
nature; any hope of heaven; any ambition to 
cultivate a ſpiritual temper of mind, cannot 
paſs over this conſideration in a careleſs man- 
ner, but rather long for the return of every 
ſeventh day, that they may exalt their hearts 
with thankſgiving, joy, and triumph, 'in the 
contemplation of the goodneſs, the wiſdom, 
the mercy of the ſupreme benefactor to man- 
kind. | | 
Whether the Lutherans, or Calviniſis, or 
Gallican reformed churches, do by any expreſs 
permiſſion allow of diverſions on the evening 
1 3 of 


( „ 
of the ſabbath, 1s not much to. our purpoſe : 
ſome of theſe people allow it to themſelyes ; 
but it does not therefore follow, that they are 
more in the right than we are, or that this indul- 
gence conſtitutes any part of the purity of their 
doctrine or practice. 

Such amuſements among them may be de- 
rived from the cu/toms of the papiſis, from whom 
they are ſeparated : for tho' they differ in reli- 
gious tenets, they agree in the [ove of cards and 
other diverfions. Such cuſtoms falling-in with 
the genius and temper of a people, it may be no 
wonder if they were not prohibited by the re- 
formers. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that there 
is a ſtricter diſcipline, with regard to religious 
duties among theſe people, in other reſpects, 
than we are diſpoſed to ſubmit to. Under (6 

free a civil government as ours, with ſo ample 
a toleration in religious concerns, we can 
hardly brook ſuch diſcipline as theirs, . 

Human nature ever has the ſame propenſi- 
ties. We ſee among the Jews of old, when 
ſurrounded by idolatrous nations, how very 
eaſily they were led aſtray by the example of 
thoſe nations, tho detached from them under 


the 
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the ſevereſt commands of their n legiſ- 
lator. 

As to the Lutherans, they are divided and 
ſubdivided ; ſome being nearer, ſome more 
diſtant from the church of Rome; but in ge- 
neral they differ leaſt from that church of any 
of the reformed part of Chriſtendom; and, 
for this reaſon, their example ſeems to be na 
rule at all to us. | 

In Geneva, where Calvin reigns more tri- 
umphant than in any other part of the world, 
they do not allow of public ſhows or exhibitions 
on any days; probably for political reaſons; and 
yet they play at cards on Sundays; that is, 
ſome. who take greater liberties than others do 
this: but, to their honor be it ſaid, they go to 
diuine ſervice, I am told, thrice on the Sun- 


day, to hear the ſcriptures read, and ſermons, 


preached. Go into Scotland, and you will 
find public ſhows on the ſix days; but on the 
ſeventh many will not even dreſs any meat.— 
Some learned gentlemen tell us of fourteen. 
bundred errors or hereſies in the doctrine ef 
Calvin. Now, whether there are ſo many 
Hundreds or only ſo many units; whether pre- 
N 2 deſtination 
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deſtination be intelligible on any principle of 
reaſon, or the conſiſtency of the divine attri- 
butes, or the freedom of mens minds, theſe are 
queſtions we need not diſtreſs ourſelves about. 
If ſome Caluiniſis are more rigid than we are, 
and ſome not ſo ſtrict, what is it to us? We 
muſt conſider what reaſon and experience lead 
us to believe, as to opinion; and what the fame 
reaſon and experience teach us to think as to 
the propriety of our praclice, taking in all con- 
ſiderations, and leaving the reſt of mankind to 

act as they think beſt. This we are aſſured 
of, that cuſtom and habit govern more than 
reaſon; and that no nation upon earth ought 
to be more guarded than ourſelves, as to a 
precedent of any hurtful tendency. 

With regard to the reformed churches on 
the continent of Europe, upon a compari- 
ſon of other nations, I have known that ſome 
Armenians of the Greek or Armenian church, 
being in Perſia, have followed ſome Mahom- 
medan cuſtoms. Whether to ingratiate them= 

| ſelves, or from mere example, ſome of them 
pay honors at the tombs of Mabommedan ſaints, 
edging, _ as my were good men, there- 


can 
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can be no harm in revering their memories. It 
is thus all notions of good _ 155 are ſubject 
to be perverted. | 

We have had an eminent churchman in 
days of yore who wrote in defence of diverſions 
on the ſabbath day; but at length he loſt his 
head for his opinions; and I do not find any 
ſuch principle hath been ever adopted as a law. 


That the doctrine is in general inconſiſtent with 
ſound policy, may be deduced from our ge- 
nius, and fondneſs of liberty. To ſhew a par- 


ticular countenance to any practice whatever, 


which is ſo very ſubject to abuſe, muſt be 


thought dangerous in this land, 


As to our common people in the country, 
we can hardly avoid winking at ſome practices. 


Their proper ſcene of action is in the field, and 
ſome kind of gambols are as familiar to pea- 
ſants, as walking, or diſcourſing ſeriouſly, to 
people of ſuperior education. Whilſt there is 
a decency and reſerve kept up among the high- 
er ranks of people, there is no danger of much 
miſchief deſcending to the lower : but let this 
reſtraint be once levelled, as I have had occa- 


ſion to obſerve to you already, into what mon- 
3 ſtrous 
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ſtrous exceſſes may we not wander? Both in 
our political and religious concerns, we muſt 
keep a conſtant eye on the daring genius of our 
nation; and, as example is ſo prevalent, be 
ever on the watch, that inſtead of making it 
our ſupreme ambition to ſave fouls from death, 
we may not ſhow.the thoughtleſs part of our 
fellow-ſubjefts the way to perdition. God 
knows we have already made | it broad enough! 
Farewell. 
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JIT H regard to the amuſements which 
you and I are ſuppoſing our good 
friends and neighbours are moſt fond of, the 
great object is, to make ſuch improvements in 
the uſe of them, as may render them more ra- 
tional, elegant, and convenient. But we mean 
ſtill more: we mean to adapt them to the 
great ends of religion, and to render them 


more worthy of us, as a learned, ſenſible, and 
religious nation. Therefore, my friend, be- 


ſides the conſideration of the abſurdities which 
have crept into ſociety, and the barbariſms 
which remain amongſt us in the muſical part 
of our public worſhip, let us try, in ſeriouſ- 
neſs of | heart, if we can ſuggeſt any thing pro- 
per to be attempted on this head, for others to 
improve upon. Nothing is ſuperior to human 


induſtry which is the proper object of human 


one of 
the 


attention ; and amuſement ſeems to be. 
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the objects in which our minds are moſt deeply 
abſorbed. Cuſtom has made it ſo. 

To this end I would recommend ſome hints 
for a plan which may be conſiſtent with the 
ends propoſed, of exerciſing the nobleſt affec- 

tions of the heart, at the ſame time entertain- 


ing the fancy in the moſt delightful manner. 


If you digeſt the out: lines of a plan, you muſt 
ialfo give relief to the brilliant world in the dif- 
fiewlties they ſeem at preſent to labor under, 
ene if I miſtake not, are very great. 

It is ineffectual, if not vnfarr, to tell them 
what they ſhould not do, unleſs you tell them 
alſo what they ſhould. Amuſement within 
_ doors muſt be provided; but the eaſier the ex- 
pence of it, in riches, time, or labor, the more 
happy ought we to eſteem ourſelves, _ 
it then to be on theſe principles : | 

1. Open your doors, not as a kind of . 
dotti-room, but be moderate in your numbers; 
(be it for tea, dinners, Juppers, muſic, cards; 
or converſation) that your generoſity may be 
eſteemed, and not fall under its own weight, 
by an indiſeriminate reception of a multitude? 
hh | 2. That 
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2. That the candidates for tenown in n muſic 
adopt this article in' their muſical creed ; that 
the moſt elegant afſembly is that where the 
company are moſt at their eaſe, no one to be 
left neglected or unprovided with that which 
very few can long be caſy without, Oy 
ſeat, tho it be only a board. | 

3. To have no Sundays meetings ;. but in a 
domeſtic way, let the uſe of muſic, adapted 
to the purpoſes of piety, be deemed war- 
rantable on the ſabbath. 
4+ To give the preference to well-choſen 
pſalms and parts of the ſcriptures, the words 
Mean and in the Hebrew 
idiom. | 
N. B. This is evidently moſt fit. to o adddeg 
che Almighty; and there are ſo many ad- 
mirable muſical compoſitions adapted to the 
pſalms; no one can be at a loſs.—If your friends 
have not yet ſtudied ſuch compoſitions, the 
few you admit will be benefited in # double 
capacity, if they are put to the trial. If they 
perform fewer pieces, and thoſe in a leſs per- 
. tet it give you no pn. 
5 on 5. When 


„ 
5. When you think the day properly ad- 
mits of company, requeſt both performers and 
auditors to come by a certain hour, that they 
may not interrupt each other.. 
N. According to the preſent mode, one 
would imagine the company. had as little reſpect 
for themſelves as for the averſion itſelf. This 
will give a dignity and decorum to your enter- 
tainments, which ſeem to be much wanted. 
6. Let every one of your company be ſup- 
plied with the uſe of a book for their ſpiritual 
food, the ſame as you would lend every one 
at your table the uſe of a knife and fork. _ 
7. Let ſuch books be digeſted and printed, 
to contain the words of the muſic you uſually 
play *. | 
8. Theſe books to be bound in FS or 
boards, and ſo marked and diſtinguiſhed, as 
not to be ſubject to be loſt or removed. 
N. B. The expence of theſe books will be 
only for once, and but ſmall ; tho' it is not to 


» The anthems ſung at the cathedral at Wiftminſter, 
and alſo at Durham, are already in uſe in one private 
muſical meeting, which is hardly exceptionable in any reſpett. 

1 be 
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be imagined ſuch a book can contain every 


thing you may fing or play for years to come, 
if it contains any conſiderable part, it will 
be a great ſatisfaction to a whole audience, 
as I know from experience. Thus, by the 
united force of ſenſe and harmony, you will 
render your entertainments of this kind more 
* and much ſuperior in d gn and Yafte. 

9. Whether you mean to have your muſi- 
cal entertainments more or leſs gay and lively, 
if you intend to make the moſt of life, and 
turn your amuſements to advantage, indulge 
yourſelf in ſenſe and piety, whether attended 
by leſs found and parade or not. 
10. Coyet the ſolid approbation of ah bw. 
and of your own mind, not the . ap- 
plauſe of a multitude. | ö 
11. Make your diverſion nee to the 
great ends of religion, by your taſte, by your 
example, by your precept, that the manners 
of the age may be ſo far mended, and nothing 
OW to poſterity. 7% 

_ Laying afide all the pomp of a avon enter-' 
tainment to which company is invited, I would 
have at leaſt two evenings every week, when 
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you are in a family where there are connviſſewrs, 
domeſtics, or children, calculated for the ediſi· 
cation of ſervants and young perſons, and 
purely and ſimply devoted to them, It en 
n of variety, vim. 

1. Some 80 or 100 fine lines in Milton, 
eaſy to underſtand ; or ſome well-choſen chap- 
ter in the New Teſtament, to. be read alter - 
nately by young perſons, who ſhould be taught, 
not merely to utter words, but to read... 

N. B. Reading ſhould be conſidered as 2 
part of muſic, and as an accompliſhment no 
le amiable, and in itſelf more laſting and 
uſeful. 

2. A ſhort penitential FR pſalm, or 
vane from different pſalms, to be ſung. ele- 
gantly, with ſuch ſtrength of voices as there 
may be, and accompanied, tho' it were only 
by a ſerpent, a baſs viol, a baſſoon; or, where 
there are only women performers; a ſimple 
| harpſichord, or perchance by vocal muſie only. 

3- One well-digeſted prayer well expreſſed; 
that is, to diſtinguiſh between ſimple 1 


of * and praying. 
— 1 


4. One 


WOW 

4. One ſermon, ſuch as Carles, or Sher 
bebs, « or Seed's, or Warner” 8 diſcourſes, = 
laſt are very ſhort *. 

8 The whale to be cloſed with an 3 
or where there is not ſtrength enough, a few 

well · choſen verſes from the pſalms, performed 
in the beſt manner you can. 

N. B. This would leave the min 55 the 
young or old, the gentle or the ſimple, rather 
wiſhing for the continuance or repetition, than 
fatiated as they generally are with much pray» 
ing, much preaching, much ſinging. Much 
of any thing cloys ; but this would afford a 
more ſolid ſatisfaction to a private family. 
where joy ſhould always reign, than all 
the pompous, tedious, elaborate muſical en- 
tertainments which vanity or benignity can ex- 
hibit to our equals or ſuperiors, How often 
are we hackneyed in amuſement, and jaded. 
with the travel of the ſame ſounds, and even 
the ſame ſenſe. This would alſo give a ſerious 
quickneſs to an entertainment, which it would 
be almoſt a ſhame to mention in polite com- 


* Dr. Warner's is a collection and abſtract of ſeveral 
Qf the moſt excellent diſcourſes in our language. 
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pany. It would * private ami y. Trger, 
and give it a pleaſing turn. 
Do you think, my friend, that ſuch a pla 
or rather ſuch principles for a plan, of tao0 
 diftinff muſical entertainments, one for com- 
pany, and another for a private family only, 
with ſuch corrections and additions as the ſure 
guide experience may point out, might not pro- 
duce good effects? If we were thus gently led 
into a ſublime taſte of ſenſe, and reliſh. of de- 
votion, from a pleaſing variety, our amuſe* 
ments would be virtues indeed. We might 
thus chant the praiſes of God, more joyfully, 
and with a purer and more exalted zeal, than 
the poets of old ſung their verſes in praiſe of the 
beroes of their own time, or thoſe of ancient 
7 
What dazles the eyes of the youthful and 
| gay world is generally a mere viſn of com- 
mon objects, affording but little food for the 
mind. This plan might exalt the ideas of 
ſuch perſons, and give a 2eft to entertain- 


ments, in which there does not ſeem to be 


1 


much ſolid ſenſibility at preſent. £4 
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I would; theres humbly recommend a 
further article of rational amuſement ; call it 
amuſement, even with the addition of rational, 
and you may obtain ſome attention. 
The pleaſure of converſation is of all cites 
the moſt natural; it is the exerciſe of reaſon ; 
and as man is a rational creature, he muſt have 
a rational object for his pleaſure ; and the leſs 
mixed and - compounded, the more pure and 
exalted will that pleaſure be Let the young 
conſider where they have been moſt attached, 
and run over the whole ſcene of joys they ever 
knew, and then pronounce in which they found 
the moſt heart- felt ſubſtantial pleaſure ;—girls, 
in their regards for girls, where minds have 
harmonized ; boys for boys, and the ſexes for 
each other, ſo far as can be ſuppoſed, ab- 
ſtrated from paſſion ; and then let them ſay 
how God has made them, and how they often 
unmake and undo themſelves. - 8 
There is not a more excellent ſayin g a: 
the Peyfian proverb, The converſation of a 
* friend brightens the eyes.” As we grow 
old, we find all pleaſures, except ſociety, 
dwindle, and frequently evaporate; but nei- 
v 24 ther 
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ther blindneſs, nor gouts, nor ſtone, nor pal- 
fies, can entirely rob us of this pleaſure ; even 


deafneſs, where the knowledge of ng dy by 
| fingers is employed, cannot deprive us of this 
firſt; this laft, this greateft pleaſure, which the 
benignant author of nature has & Itberally in- 
dulged us in.—But as we learn to think before 
we ſpeak, tho' the heart and the tongue do not 
always keep pace, it is neceſſary to think well 
before we can Heul well; and we muſt ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to a proper manner, before 
we acquire a pleaſing utterance. 44 OED. | 
In one of my former letters, bet an 
of the impurities of the ſtage, and how much 
it wounds the great ſyſtem of rational amuſe- 
ments, as it poiſons the fountain whence fo 
much inſtruction, as well as diverſion, flows. 
But were this abuſe correQted, and maſculine 
ſenſe and piety ſupported, yet every one cannot 
reach the enjoyment of the ſtage; nor is it fit 
for any one to be always in a theatre. h 
I have no high opinion of boys or young 
men acting plays, except it be at ſchool, under 


the eye of a maſter; and then it ſhould be 


_ paſſages of plays, in order to teach them 
how 
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how to ſpeak according to nature, not to re- 
peat lines in the theatrical ſtrain, or ſtrut in 
buſkins. But for girls, no diſtreſs for amuſe- 
ment ſhould drive them to this expedient. I 
think, however, they may read ſome parts of 
ſome plays, in company round a table, each 
taking her book and her part; none but 
Females to have any ſhare, and expunging 
every thing, with a judicious pen, which can 
be ſuppoſed to teach ſentiments. that are falle, 
ory: being true; are too tender. 

Fam tempted to think, that young th 
might in this manner be taught to read, to 
ſpeak, to think, and, ſo far, M7 e 
3 1 

It ſeems to be pealsd te #1 no 1 91 | 
than exerciſing the memory, to require a num- 
ber of lines to be learnt by heart: but to make 
ſentences and couplets replete with ſenſe and 
ſublimity, our own by memory, is like pick- 
ing up diamonds waſhed from mountains of 
| earth. 

The fame rule of inſtruction holds for both 
lr Religion is common to both, and ſo 


W "oy cardinal virtue. to be eſteemed; 
oP Fertitude 
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fortitude not excepted :\ but in lieu of houſe- 
wifery, and female works, we may eſtabliſh 
politics, commerce, laws, and the effects of war, 
which might give us a better ſupply of fate 
men than can be expected from card playing. 
The moſt captivating charms of perſon be- 
come dull and inſipid, in the eſteem of men 
of underſtanding, if not ſupported by the ſu- 
perior powers of ſpeech and thought. — The 
philoſopher ſays, © Speak, that I may ſee thee.” 
We may add, © Speak well, that I may ſee if 
thou art wiſe and virtuous ; not redundant in 
words, but perſuaſive and: inſtructive; and 
that the law of kindneſs dwells on thy tongue. 
Doſt thou underſtand, that the manner of 
ſpeaking, and the turn of the thoughts, are 
acquired by practice, in the fame manner as 
the knowledge of cards? Thou devoteſt many 
hours to the torturing thy hair with fire and 
pinchers, to make it leſs beautiful, and acce- 
rate its decay. And what avails thy rich attire, 
but to conſtitute a part of a gold and ſilver raree- 
ſhow !—Thou ſpendeſt much time at cards; and 
how often doth avarice or diſguſt fluctuate in 
thy mind, and injure thy ſoul, whilſt thy 
health, and the harmony of thy features, ſuffer? 
I But 
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But what time doſt thou ſet apart for the 
ſtudy of moral rectitude, the practice of gene- 
roſity, charity, and thoſe virtues which do moſt 
honor to human nature ? Haſt thou conſi- 
dered, not only what will amuſe and promote 
thy ſchemes of pleaſure, but what will tend 
to make thee really happy ?—Doſt thou leave 
things to chance and nature, corrupt as thy 
nature is, or uſe the means to render thyſelf ami- 
able in the fight of God, and in the eyes of 
the judicious world, devoid of all hypocriſy, 
pride, and affectation? Theſe are queſtions 
which might lead us to ſome knowledge of the 
windings and fooliſhneſs of the hearts of the 
gay world, man or woman : and very.importar.t 
queſtions they are, when it is conſidered, (as 
was obſerved half a century ago). © that many 
of the. misfortunes in families ariſe from the 
trifling way women have in ſpending their time, 
and gratifying only their eyes and ears, in- 
ſtead of their reaſon and underſtanding.” We 
may not add, men alſo, 

With regard to my propoſal, I apprehend 
we have ſeveral fine pieces of poetry in our 
language in the dramatic way, or which might 
be eaſily thrown into a drama, without one 
P 2 falſe 
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falſe or vicious ſentiment: and there can be 


no doubt, if an attempt of this kind were car- 
ried into practice, and obtain credit, but the in- 
genious poet, or polite moral proſe- writer, would 
ſoon exhibit many excellent pieces for this 


converſation- table- drama, more according to 


reaſon, nature, religion, and real life, than 
any production intended for * theatre e 
can be. 

We are at this time as much on the que 
vive as the French; not in our genius ſo na- 
turally inclined to flutter as they, for we are 
more thoughtful ; our religion and laws train 
us up to a more ſolid way of thinking; but 
ftill, the increaſe of our wealth, our ſucceſs in 
war, the happineſs of our conſtitution, the ju- 
dicious expedients uſed as temporary, if not laſt- 
ing means, to hide from our eyes the miſ- 
chievous effects of war, with reſpect to our load 
of debt; theſe operate as ſo many charms, eſpe- 
cially in our opulent and moſt populous cities. 

In the mean time, we ſeem to be departing 
from that princely dignity, political attention, 
pious and humane regard to theinferiorclaſles of 
People, which conſtitute the true e glory of this 

land. 
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| land. When theſe qualities are diffuſed over 


every ſpot of earth, the patrimony or poſſeſſion 
of gentlemen of landed eſtates, how much more 
important do ſuch appear than in great cities, 
in the eager chace of amuſements, which, 
Daphne like, defeats their ardor 

We are becoming too much like ſome other 
nations of Europe, who, not pretending to the 
ſolid advantages we enjoy, all their ſuperior 
claſſes of people congregate themſelves in the 
ſeat of empire, whilſt they nouriſh the head, 
and leave the limbs to wither. This is not yet 
the caſe with us, or not in the ſame degree as 
with many of them; but our preſent paſſion, 
I fay, may eaſily lead us into that immoral, 
impolitic, ſlaviſh ſyſtem. 

You know the French fay of life in general, 
vive la bagatelle! And indeed, my friend, many 
things which create joy or ſorrow are, in the 
great view of human life, abſolute rifles. 


to expect all people to be profound philoſophers, 
is no leſs triſling and abſurd. Since we muſt 


be ſo much obliged to trifles, let us not neglect 
to learn the value of that which we ought to 
give a better name to. Let us make a judi- 
cious 
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cious choice, and conſider what pleaſures are 
leaſt pernicious to health, moſt productive of 
freedom from pain, and beſt calculated to eſta- 
bliſh, not the belief only, but the firm hope 
of immortality; remembering this poetical adage, 


te Pleaſure, or true or falſely underſtood, 
« Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good.” 


Thus ſhall we make our amuſements con- 
tribute to the end for which we are ſent into 
the world: this end, to all appearance, has great 
regard to moral and intellectual improvements, 
otherwiſe one might be tempted to think there 
is no great difference between man and beaſt. 
Whether we conſider thoſe who are march- , 
ing off the Hage life, or thoſe who are juſt 
come on it, the way to acquire as high ideas as 
poſſible of our own dignity, is to render our 
pleaſures rational and ſublime, and worthy of 
our nature, that we may think 7z/ly of ourſelves; 
and whilſt we bend our ſouls in duſt and aſhes, 
aſpire in real practice and habit of life at the 
Joys of immortality. 
Habit affects the old as well as young, and 
folly is folly, be it found where it may: and to 
be 


A 
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be tardy in whatever reaſon ſuggeſts to be right, 
becauſe we deviate from the common beaten 
path of life, can be no proof of wiſdom. . 


A plan of this kind could never offend the 


moſt pious, or diſguſt the moſt judicious: it 
would not diſpleaſe the moſt profane, nor could 
they attend to it without feeling ſome impreſ- 


ſions of religion. As this is demonſtrable from 


reaſon, it would be ſoon confirmed by experience. 

More is in the power of thoſe who take the 
lead in the world of amuſement, either to do 
good or evil, than they are aware of ; and if 
every thing we do, ought to be done 7o the ho- 


nor of God, we ſhould conſider how it may be 


done moſt properly, whether according to 
the faſhion or not. 

In the mean time, thoſe who think of reli- 
gion as a pleaſing taſ only, ſhould firſt learn how 
to perform that taſk 7th pleaſure. Tho habit 
may render it grateful, and even joyful, they 
ſhould not forget that there is a warfare to be 
maintained againſt the corruption of the heart, 
which requires. vigilance and circumſpection. 
The victory we aſpire at was never gained by 
a thoughtleſs inactivity. | 

T his 
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This is not che language. of thoſe who dare 
not look back on the time tbey haue ſpent, nor 
know how to oontemplate the preſent moment, 
and tremble to look forward on the unknown 
land to which they are travelling; but theſe 
are not the perſons to whoſe 1 we 
Ne chuſe to commit ourſelves-.- 
Happy he who can ſurvey deb : with 
with an unbroken mind. And ſince it is ſo 
very obvious to common ſenſe, that without re- 
gard to age, or ſex,” mankind are under one 
common tye and obligation to account for all 
their actions, no hour of time excepted; it is 
ſurely neceſſary to think what it is — 
and prepare for all events, 45th ts 944 748 
I took notice in my former bauen ks 
tion to nue, of the ſubſtantial taſte of the an- 
cient ' academy, - or muſical fraternity in the 
Strand; but I forgot to tell you, they have 
aptly borrowed from Shakeſpear' this motto, and 
placed it before the words of the muſic they 
uſually perform, 9. ar . yood; n 0 hand 
ce Now good Ceſari, „ but that piece if ſong, © 5 


« That old and anti que Jong We Beard laſt night, 
88 23 
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* Methought it did relieve my paſſion much, 
te Mare than light airs and recolleBed terms 
® Of theſe moſt briſe and gidgy-paced times. 


This is prettily aid, and I fear apt enough; 
yet I do not recommend your caſting any 
darker ſhade on this period than experience 
will warrant. All times are giddy, tho? not in 
the ſame manner or degree: and it is at all ſea- 
fans neceſſary to combat the prevailing folly of 
the times; but the more we do it in the ſpirit 
of good-nature, the more it will be attended 
to. On the other hand, it is alſo neceſſary to 
examine well what we approve as good, and 
what we condemn as evil, with a view to that 
which is moſt practicable and conſiſtent, not a 
vi/ionary ideal perfection. | 

To this purpoſe, let us conſider what things 
are moſt pleaſing to a people in whom good 
ſenſe is ſo peculiar a characteriſtic, and for 
whom amuſement for the mind, as well As 
food for the body, muſt be provided. We 
may as well acknowledge our weakneſs, and 
ſay, aue are as fond of diver fions as any neighbour 


nation, whom we ſometimes Melt to deſpiſe an 
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that very dict. Ney 466 Ive amuſemem 11 


that degree; lit it be amiſement anũ tb ever 0 


virtuos, te itil receive it with' both: our arms. 


Vet, with all our fins and imperfections: on 
our heads, we Have a vaſt fund of candor 
and good-nature: we know how to commend 
virtue in others, even when we want it our 
ſelves. In the mean time, as inclination 18 
the law of fancy, whatever we have an in- 
clination to, that let us follow: there is but 
one material clauſe of exception annexed to 


this rule, viz. provided there be no redſon to the 
contrary. Now, to confider ſeriouſiy, and <vith- 


out ſeriouſneſs there is properly no conſideration at 


all, what reaſons there may be to the con- 
trary of our deſires, is the ſubſtance of one of 


the greateſt duties of man, who being rational, 
1s therefore accountable, and muſt, for the ſame 
reaſon, prepare for his account. | 


Whilſt you. live, my friend, make as ra- 


tional a feaſt of life as nature means you 


ſhould, and riſe neither ſurfeited, nor impa- 
tient to repeat the enjoyment ; but fubmit to 


his will, who is the Tovereign diſpoſer of all 


things, remembering that one day of virtuous 
deeds is of more worth than a year without ac- 
3 count, 
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count, or with. a black one. To be temperate 
in the enjoyment even of the pleaſure of be- 
holding the ſun, is highly becoming man, 
who holds his life by fo, uncertain a tenure, 
Do not; Stoic- like, ſoar fantaſticaily high, nor 5g 
bend to little incidents. Expand your mind, 
and take in every object that can delight your 
heart, and lead you on to a joyful immorta- 
lity. Thus will you ſleep with ſoft content 
about your head, and waken every day to a 
joyful morning, till the appointed time ſhall 
come of your tranſit from this mixed ſtate of 
labor, ſorrow, eaſe and joy, to that unmixed 
ſtate wherein all is reſt and Sinn va 
IL thy lot good, or be it ill,” 

Life ebbs out at the ſame rate oy 
 « Whether with buſy cares oppreſt; © 
Nu avear the ſullen time atay; 
« Or cohether to feveet eaſe and reſt 
Pn. You ſometimes give a _ 


This is true with rand to the actual du- 
ration of our time; but it is the infelicity of 
human life to meaſure time by its tediouſneſs, 
and the pain and anxiety which ſo often at- 
tends 
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tends it. This evil alſo has its remedy ; for 
forrow drieth the bones, and ſoul and body 
part ſo much the ſooner. But I need not tell 
you, that ſome kinds of ſorrow are fo repug- 
nant to the Wigger o of n as WER 
criminal. 

Let the joyous weed 3 carry i! in 
mind, that the houſe of mourning is better 
* than the houſe of feaſting: that is, whem it 
ſo happens that our ſorrows lead to joy, or our 
joys to forrow. Reaſon and religion are our 
only guides in making thoſe diſtinctions which 
the various events of life coder ſo indiſpen- 
ſibly neceffary to be made. 

I with any of my thoughts on this occaſion 
may be of uſe to your deſign ; for I know 
your hours are intentionally employed for the 
honor of God and the welfare of your country 
and mankind... So far you have a title to the 
regard of all honeſt men; and be aſſured, 
that I am moſt ſincerely 


Tours. 
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